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ARTICLE LI. 
DR. 8S. 8. SCHMUCKER. 
By Rev. G. Drent, D. D., Frederick, Md. 


SamvueL 8. Scumucker, the son of Rev. John George 
Schmucker, D. D., was born February 28th, 1799, at Hagers- 
town, Maryland, where his father was pastor of the Lutheran 
church for fifteen years. When Samuel was in his eleventh 
year, in 1809, Dr. J. G. Sechmucker accepted a call from the 
Lutheran church at York, Pa., where the boy attended the 
best schools, till he was prepared for College. He then en- 
tered, as a student, the University of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, and was graduated in 1818. It was not an unusual 
thing, sixty years ago, at some of the leading institutions of 
the country, for college students, during the Junior and Se- 
nior years, to take some theological studies, along with the 
regular college curriculum. So Samuel 8. Schmucker spent 
some of his time, the last two years of his university life, in 
the study of theology, under the instruction of Dr. Helmuth, 
at that time the most prominent theological instructor of our 
church in this country. He then spent one year, under the 
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direction of his father, in theological study, before entering 
the Seminary at Princeton. He had also occupied much of 
his time during vacations, while a student of the University, 
in theological reading, under the tuition of his father, a man 
of studious habits and great erudition. He entered Prince- 
ton Seminary in 1819, when his theological training, under 
Drs. Helmuth and Schmucker, was already equal to the best 
that could be given by any of the eminent Lutheran minis- 
ters, who were then preparing students for the ministry. 
The great lights of Princeton, and of the Presbyterian Church, 
were Drs. Alexander and Miller. Under these great Profes- 
sors he received as finished a theological education as could 
be gained in any Institution in the country. He graduated 
in the Seminary. 

Immediately after his graduation at the University at 
Philadelphia, the classical department of the York Academy 
was tendered him. He accepted the post, took charge of the 
Academy, and taught the Latin and Greek languages for fif- 
teen months, prosecuting his theological studies under his 
father during the same time. 

Dr. J. G. Morris, in reminiscences of Dr. Schmucker, pub- 
lished in the Lutheran Observer, gives a graphic account of 
him at the time of his teaching at York, the writer of the 
reminiscences being himself a pupil in the Academy at the 
time. “Ile took temporary charge of the York Academy, 
and there it was that I received from him my final prepara- 
tion for the Sophomore class at Princeton College. He was 
at that time a young man of twenty-one, of fair complexion, 
meagre visage, of vigorous health and of exceedingly staid 
deportment. Some people would have called his bearing dig- 
nified ; but young as I was I set it down as ascetic, unsocial 
and recluse. He was a laborious student, and had no inti- 
mate companions. He did not frequent the society of young 
ladies, nor indeed of any other class of people; and hence 
was not a popular young man. Everybody regarded him as 
a model of perfection, so far as purity of morals was con- 
cerned. But nobody was intimate enough with him to re- 
gard him as a friend. He was considerably ahead of most, if 
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not all the young candidates for our ministry in theological 
and classical training.” 

The qualification in the last remark was needless. Who 
of all the young candidates for the Lutheran ministry, in 
1818—1820, was at all comparable in classic and theologic 
training to Samuel 8. Schmucixer? He was immensely ahead 
of those who were licensed cotemporaneously with him. 

The extract from the reminiscences gives a mistaken esti- 
mate of Mr. Schmucker’s social disposition. He was not 
constitutionally unsocial or ascetic. He could not have been 
unpopular. Absenting himself from social enjoyments for the 
purpose of deep devotion to study and religious meditation, 
would elevate him in the estimation of all right-thinking 
people. The young man who in the opinion of everybody 
was a model of perfection in moral purity ; the young candi- 
date for holy orders, who was conscientiously devoting every 
hour of his precious time to a preparation for his great life- 
work, leaving no leisure for ladies’ society or social pleasures, 
would be considered a most exemplary candidate for the min- 
istry. This very tribute of Dr. Morris implies a popularity 
far more desirable for a theological student, or a young licen- 
tiate, than any friendship he might have won by spending 
his evenings in society, or employing his rich intellectual stores 
in entertaining, hour by hour, half a dozen boon companions. 
The genial disposition of Dr. Schmucker in his later years, 
is sufficient evidence that constitutionally he was fitted, when 
all the glow of youth was upon him, for refined social enjoy- 
ments, had not a noble and all-absorbing work demanded his 
undivided time. 

At Lancaster, Pa., on the second day of June, 1820, Sam- 
uel 8. Schmucker, having passed a most satisfactory exami- 
nation, was licensed by the Synod of Pennsylvania to preach 
the gospel. The authority already quoted, the York pupil, 
says he was not immediately called to pastoral work, and that 
even so eminently qualified a young minister had to abide 
his time. There were few, if any, vacant pulpits. Pastors 
were usually settled for life. Pastoral districts were large 
and rarely divided. Mission churches were not organized. 
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Few changes occurred. It was only when a pastor died or 
became disabled by infirmities or old age, that a vacancy 
would occur in the Lutheran pulpit. There were but few 
exceptions to this general state of things. “Hence,” says 
Dr. Morris, “when young Schmucker came home, well fur- 
nished and ready for work, there was no room for him.” He 
waited till Providence should open an effectual door. How 
unlike our time, when the Church is growing and our pas- 
toral charges are multiplying so rapidly that all our schools 
cannot furnish, in sufficient numbers, young theologians of 
grave deportment, exemplary purity of life and pre-eminent 
attainments, to fill the vacancies in the pulpit. 


HIS SETTLEMENT AT NEW MARKET, VA. 

In the latter part of the year 1820, he received and accept- 
ed a call from New Market. According to the authority 
already quoted, by the division of the large pastoral charge of 
Rev. Nicholas Schmucker, a godly minister in Shenandoah 
County, Va., a new parish was formed at New Market, and 
Samuel 8. Schmucker, at the recommendation of his uncle 
(Rev. Nicholas Schmucker), was.chosen pastor. ‘And so we 
see this highly educated Princetonian, the class-mate of men 


who afterward became bishops—Bishop Johns, of Virginia, . 


and Bishop M’Ilvaine, of Ohio—and of other eminent divines, 
tracing his steps to an obscure section of Virginia, to labor 
among a people not far advanced in intellectual refinement, 
of primitive simplicity and of exceedingly rural culture. A 
man of his mental endowments had never before ministered 
in that particular region. There were ministers, and good 
men too, after their sort; but here was a young man, a 
thoroughly educated young man, taking pastoral care of 
churches, that had never seen the like before.” 

But in every portion of Virginia there were families of in- 
telligence, wealth, and refinement. In the scope of country 
some eight or ten miles around New Market, embracing a 
part of Shenandoah and a part of Rockingham counties, this 
class of society was not without a fair representation. Nor 
was it long before our accomplished young minister was 
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heard of, by the most influential people. An incident occa- 
sionally related by Dr. S. himself, gave him a favorable intro- 
duction to the highest classes of that community. A death 
occurred in a prominent family some distance from the town. 
As the family had no direct connection with any church, a 
neighbor who had recently spent a Sunday in New Market, 
and heard young Schmucker preach, suggested that he should 
be invited to conduct the funeral services, in connection with 
an uneducated local Baptist preacher of the neighborhood. 
At the funeral Mr. Schmucker felt it to be proper to ask the 
local preacher, an elderly man, to deliver his discourse first. 
Our young preacher with all his attainments, had up to this 
time prepared only one funeral sermon, (no doubt an excellent 
one), on the text “Blessed are the dead, &c.” This sermon 
had been committed to memory. When the aged Baptist 
turned to Rev. 14: 13 and read his text, “Blessed are the 
dead,” the dismay of the young preacher may be easily con- 
ceived. But as the discourse proceeded ina rambling train of 
thought, with scarcely any reference to the text, the case as- 
sumed a more hopeful aspect. At the conclusion, the ground 
occupied by Schmucker’s written discourse had searcely been 
touched. He therefore delivered his sermon as it had been 
written and fixed in his memory. The large audience, em- 
bracing most of the intelligence of that region, looked with 
wonder on the young man; so intellectual, so solemn in man- 
ner, 80 admirable in his style of speaking, uttereng thoughts 
so appropriate to the occasion, so thorough in the discussion 
of the subject, so earnest in his appeals, so happy in minis- 
tering consolation to the bereaved family—and withal hav- 
ing the appearance of an extemporaneous discourse, as he 
took up the old man’s text at the point he left oft—the effect 
was remarkable. This effort at once stamped him, in the 
estimation of the elite of that region, as a young man of 
astonishing gifts and attainments. This representation is 
altogether authentic. 
AS A PREACHER AND PASTOR. 

To form a correct estimate of Prof. Schmucker as a preacher, 

we must not view him in the pulpit as he was in his later 
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years. We must go back to his pastoral life from 1820 to 
1826. Though he delivered his sermons without manuscript, 
he was not an extemporaneous preacher. He made full prep- 
aration, writing his sermons with great care. Such, however, 
was his facility in memorizing his own compositions, that 
three readings would often be sufficient to transfer an entire 
sermon from the manuscript to his memory. His sermons 
were framed after the model of the best authorities fifty years 
ago. Going to the root of his subject, analyzing it carefully, 
arranging his matter systematically, clothing his thoughts in 
a clear, Addisonian style, instructive and practical at the 
same time, an occasional flower of rhetoric, appeals to the 
conscience as well as to reason, touching at times the foun- 
tain of emotions, always solemn in aspect and dignified in 
manner, distinct in his enunciation, clear in voice and loud 
enough to be easily heard by all, he was such a preacher, in 
1822, as all classes delighted to hear, and universally regarded 
as having extraordinary ability and attractiveness. 

He was not favorably located for the development of preach- 
ing ability. The audiences have much to do in bringing out 
power in the pulpit. The people to whom he ministered— 
those four small congregations of plain, uneducated people 
to whom he broke the word of life, would exert no stimula- 
ting power upon a highly intellectual and cultured young man. 
The tendency would rather be to repress excellence. His 
quick intelligence soon took the measure of their capacity. 
His earnest piety prompted him to labor for their spiritual 
improvement. It is probable that his chief aim, in those four 
or five old-fashioned pulpits, was to impress the elements of 
the gospel, the first principles of Christian truth, upon the 
minds and consciences of his flock. To make them compre- 
hend what he said, and to enforce the doctrines, promises, 
warnings and consolations to which he gave utterance, requir- 
ed constant efforts at simplifying, and, consequently, a repres- 
sion of his scholarly tastes and habits. Had he received only 
one-fourth the educational training with which he was furn- 
ished, he would probably have preached in a style better 
adapted to the appreciation of that people. And it may be, 
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that when he sent out some smart student of his, like Samuel 
Hoshour, to fill his country apppointments, some people may 
have thought that the student of one year’s theological read- 
ing could preach as well as the young professor with all his 
college and seminary honors. Had he been settled over an 
intelligent congregation in a large place, under the stimulat- 
ing power of appreciating audiences, Iris preaching would have 
been of a much higher order, than that which came in clear 
ringing tones from the goblit-shaped pulpits of the New Mar- 
ket parish. It was when he went from home and preached 
in places like Winchester, Frederick, Hagerstown, York, or 
Philadelphia, that his powers were fully enlisted. The testi- 
mony of intelligent laymen who heard him on such occasions, 
is unanimous, that fifty years ago Samuel 8. Schmucker was 
a delightful and highly profitable preacher. His reputation in 
the places mentioned was such, that when it was known, that 
he would preach in any of those towns, the intelligent people of 
all denominations flocked to hear him. 

There were other good preachers in the Lutheran church 
at that day—Dr. C. Endress, a man of a high order of intel- 
lect and extensive erudition, in the pulpit at Lancaster, till 
his death, 1827; Dr. George Lochman, an exceedingly popular 
pastor and preacher, at Harrisburg till 1826; and Dr. F. Chris- 
tian Scheeffer, one of the effective and attractive preachers of 
the time, in New York till 1832. The man with whom Mr. 
Schmucker was more frequently compared was Benjamin 
Kurtz, of Hagerstown, a young man also, but older than 
he by precisely four years, being also born on the 28th 
of February, (1795.) When Schmucker entered the min- 
istry, Kurtz was already attracting notice as a rising man 
in the Church. While young Schmucker was sprightly, in- 
tellectual, scholarly, practical, and at times impressive, he 
was on great occasions, too didactic for the popular appre- 
ciation; Kurtz was ardent, evangelical, heart-moving and 
successful. On some occasions he was overwhelmingly power- 
ful ; and not many years afterward generally regarded as the 
very first of our English preachers. Among the cotempor- 
aries of Schmucker in the pulpits of other denominations, 
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there were men of transcendent ability. Dr. Mason was not 
yet dead. Lyman Beecher was rising toward the zenith of 
his glory. Duncan was already brilliant in the Baltimore 
pulpit. The charming Summerfield was already looming up- 
ward, shedding Ifis heavenly light over the land. Bascom 
was filling a large space in the public eye. 

Now, while in many of the elements of popular eloquence 
Mr. Schmucker, even under the most favorable influences, was 
not fitted to take a place in the same rank with those brilli- 
ant lights of the American pulpit, yet, taking the entire man, 
his fine intellect, his large attainments, his scholarly tastes, 
his evangelical spirit, his fidelity to duty and his deep devo- 
tion to the interests of the Church, he was worthy to be the 
cotemporary and compeer of those men. 

As pastor his experience was limited. Even during the 
period of pastoral life at New Market, he was taxed with so 
many other duties that his best energies could not be given 
to pastoral work, if by pastoral work we are to understand 
the ministerial duties performed outside of the pulpit. But 
in this department of his work he was faithful. He never 
failed to visit the sick or the awakened, when informed of 
their condition. He ministered consolation to the bereaved. 
It has been said that he rarely engaged in conversation with 
a parishioner, without giving the conversation a religious 
turn. Probably a few minutes religious talk from the lips of 
young Schmucker left a better influence upon the church 
member, than the social visit of several hours’ duration from 
some of his cotemporaries. He may have been a little aus- 
tere, dignified, reserved. Had he been a little more sympa- 
thetic, evinced more genial tenderness, he would have touch- 
ed the hearts of his people more deeply, and won from them 
a more enthusiastic love. But they could not have held him 
in higher esteem. 

After the expiration of his first pastoral year, his time was 
so occupied that very little could be spared for his people, ex- 
cepting what was required for visits to the sick and those in 
spiritual difficulty or distress. And he was successful, as the 
fruits of his ministry abundantly prove. Upon the very best 
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authority it has been said, that when Mr. Schmucker began 
his ministry, not one in four of the New Market families had 
a Lutheran member in it. When he left, in less than six 
years, not one in four was without a member of his church. 

In a sketch of his life published by Rev. H. C. Schieren- 
beck, 1863, the materials of which were drawn from the most 
reliable source, it is said “He labored from house to house for 
the spiritual welfare of his people. He held weekly prayer- 
meetings: instructed the youth in the catechism after the 
manner of the Patriarch Muhlenburg and established Sunday 
schools. His pulpit ability gave weight to his message, and 
he was greatly beloved by his congregations.” 

The statistical reports to the Synod of Maryland and Virgi- 
nia bear out this statement. At the Synod of Frederick, 1821, 
the end of his first pastoral year, he reported 20 additions by 
confirmation, and 90 communicants. At the Synod at Cum- 
berland, 1822, 40 confirmed, and 135 communicants. At 
Shepherdstown, 1823, 17 confirmed. At Middletown, 1824, 
42 confirmed. At Hagerstown, 1825, 40 confirmed, and 191 
communicants. Commencing with five small congregations, 
having an aggregate communion list of seventy, to which he 
added twenty the first year, and an average of nearly forty 
every year afterwards, from a small Lutheran community, 
and leaving, in four congregations, at his resignation in 1826, 
about two hundred communicants, shows a ministry as fruitful 
as that of any cotemporary pastor. In estimating the fruits of a 
ministry, the extent of material to work upon must be taken 
into the account. There were pastors, of course, who con- 
firmed more than forty annually, during those five years. 
But they had large pastoral districts, with three or four hun- 
dred families and seven or eight hundred communicants. 
Young Schmucker commenced, at New Market, with thirty- 
five or forty families. Yet, from this limited material his 
yearly accessions were large. It is probable that in no other 
parish of our church, during those five years, were there con- 
firmed, every year, a number equal to the number of families 
at the beginning. 
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HIS WORK IN ORGANIZING THE CHURCH. 

From the time of the Synod in 1821, much of his time 
during his residence at New Market was given to the more 
efficient organization of the church, and laying the founda- 
tions of her most important institutions. To estimate the 
value of his services here, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
state of the church at that time. There were not more than 
125 Lutheran ministers, 850 congregations, and 40,000 com- 
municants in this country. In Pennsylvania and the west- 
ern counties of Maryland, the Lutherans were numerous. In 
New York, Ohio, Virginia, North and South Carolina, they 
were more sparse; small and scattered congregations. The 
Synods of New York, of Ohio, of North and South Carolina 
were three small bodies. At the time of Samuel Schmucker’s 
licensure to preach the gospel, the services in the Lutheran 
churches generally were conducted in the German language. 
Those German congregations were not efficiently organized 
for work. They held no prayer meetings; had no sunday- 
schools; no weekly lectures; no missionary societies. Many 
churches had no written constitutions. The congregational 
constitutious, then in existence, were meagre and defective. 
The elders and deacons had scarcely anything to do beyond 
collecting the money for the minister’s salary, and keeping 
the church property in repair. There were no Sunday even- 
ing services; no meetings during the week, except that of the 
catechetical class, and the preparatory service, on Saturday, 
preceding the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

But the German language was gradually given up. In 
New York and the Carolinas, the Lutherans already spoke 
English very generally. The same change was going on in 
Maryland and the valley of Virginia. In Pennsylvania, 
especially the eastern half, the church held with greater te- 
nacity to the German. In many of the counties east of the 
Susquehanna, four-fifths of the Lutheran community spoke 
almost exclusively German. But, west of the Susquehanna, 
the English was supplanting the German; and Lutheran 
families generally spoke the language of the country in con- 
nection with their mother tongue. Excepting the German 
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counties east of the Susquehanna, many of the young people 
in Lutheran families knew so little German that they could 
no longer be drawn to a church whose services were exclu- 
sively German. All discerning men felt the necessity of the 
introduction of the English language. It was already intro- 
duced, in connection with the German, in Frederick, Hagers- 
town, Harrisburg, Easton, &c. It was exclusively used in 
Winchester. The general use of it, even to the exclusion of 
the German, in all the old congregations,—congregations 
that were no longer receiving accessions by immigrants from 
Europe, was inevitable. With this transition from one lan- 
guage to another, came the necessity for a more efficient or- 
ganization of our churches, and for Sunday evening services, 
Sunday Schools, and weekly prayer-meetings. The missionary 
spirit began to pervade the churches of the land, and our 
congregations felt the influence. In the organization of the 
church, the preparation of needed books and the founding of 
institutions, Mr. Schmucker seemed at once to take the lead. 
Young as he was, he was well acquainted with the condition 
of the church, having intercourse, from his childhood, with 
her prominent ministers, in his father’s family. He recog- 
nized, from the outset, the great wants of the church. 
While yet a theological student, accompanying his father to 
the Synod of Pennsylvania, his soul was grieved by what he 
learned of the spiritual destitution, and the want of earnest 
piety among many members of the church. He thought 
there was a deficiency of evangelical sentiment in the utter- 
ances of some pulpits. Taking his ideal of a godly minister 
from his Professor, the saintly Archibald Alexander, he en- 
tered on the sacred work with a heart burning for the eleva- 
tion of the church, in intelligence, piety and zeal. To secure 
this, he regarded an efficient, compact organization of the 
church, and an able and earnest ministry, indispensable. He 
soon became a leader in his (the Maryland and Virginia) 
Synod—the ecclsiastical body that laid the foun’ations of so 
many of our best societies and institutions. 

At the Synod in Frederick, 1821, Rev. B. Kurtz, Rev. A. 
Reck, and Rev. 8. 8. Schmucker, were appointed to prepare a 
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Formula for Discipline and Government. Before the adjourn- 
ment, he and three others, C. P. Krauth, Henry Greeber and 
John Kehler, were ordained. At the next Synod, at Cum- 
berland, September, 1822, we find him not only taking an 
active part in general business, but originating a number of 
important measures, such as the resolutions to provide funds 
for the purchase of theological books for the use of indigent 
students, thus laying the foundation for the theological li- 
brary of the Gettysburg Seminary: resolutions instructing 
the delegates to the next General Synod to propose a com- 
mittee on Foreign Correspondence, putting the General Synod 
into communication with the Lutheran church of Europe; 
also resolutions requiring of applicants for admission to the 
study of theology a preparatory training equivalent toa college 
course. 

But his most important work during the year 1822 was 
the preparation of the Formula for the Government and Dis- 
cipline of the churches. He reported to the Synod that year, 
that the committee had met at Winchester on the 5th of 
March, and, by the aid of God, had performed the task as- 
signed them. Ile then laid the manuscript before the Synod. 
This body expressed their gratification with the labors of the 
committee. 

At the time of his 23d birth day, Feb, 28, 1822, he was at 
his home in New Market, completing his manuscript of the 
Formula. <A few days afterward, he took his saddle-bags, 
mounted his horse, and rode from New Market to Winches- 
ter, to meet the other members of the committee, Rev. 
Reck, pastor of the church at Winchester, and Rev. B. Kurtz, 
of Hagerstown. On the 5th of March, these three young 
men met in Mr. Reck’s study. Before commencing their 
work, they kneeled down, fervently invoking the divine 
guidance and blessing on their labors, Benjamin Kurtz lead- 
ing in prayer. After a few moments of silence, Mr. Schmucker 
drew a roll of manuscript out of his saddle-bags, and read it 
to them. Kurtz was almost wild with enthusiasm, and uttered 
a glowing eulogy. Reck greatly admired it, but asked that 
another chapter on prayer should be added. Schmucker’s man- 
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uscript had only six chapters. These three men then went 
over it, chapter by chapter, and section by section. So neat 
and accurate was Schmucker’s composition, that they found 
very little to alter or amend. The whole production was 
heartily endorsed by the other two. Six months afterward 
the Synod examined it, and with entire unanimity approved 
and published it for congregational adoption. 

Upon a comparison of the “Formula for the Government 
and discipline of the Lutheran churches of Maryland and 
Virginia,” as published by the Synod in 1822, with the later 
editions of the same document by the General Synod, scarcely 
any modification is found, except the addition of chapter vii. on 
prayer-meetings, and a few sections added five years after- 
ward. It was laid before the General Synod at Frederick, 
1823, by the Maryland and Virginia delegation, and by that 
body adopted, and the churches have used it for fifty years. 
The chapter on prayer, chap. vii., according to Mr. Reck’s 
original suggestion, was prepared by thesame pen and added. 
The Synod of West Pennsylvania, in 1827, appointed a com- 
mittee to meet at Gettysburg, October 24th, and revise it. 
This committee proposed some additions to the Formula to 
the general Synod, which met at Gettysburg, October 26, 
1827. These additions were approved and adopted, viz., 
chap. iii., see. 4,5; chap. iv., sec. 6, 7,13; chap. v., sec. 5, 6. 
They appear in the Formula printed for the Synod, 1828. 

At the General Synod, 1827, the committee on the hymn- 
book were ordered to report a constitution for the govern- 
ment of District Synods, to be recommended to the several 
Synods. In 1829 they presented their report, which was con- 
sidered and adopted. This was also written by 8. 8. Schmuck- 
er, although somewhat modified in its passage through the 
committee. He ever regarded the entire document, including 
the constitution for synods, as published in connection with 
the hymn-book, as his composition, and among the most im- 
portant labors of his life. 

The composition of this Formula would be no insignificant 
monument to his ability. A young man just ordained, not 
yet twenty-three, sits down in his study in the winter of ’21 
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and '22 and composes a document which evinces a highly 
cultivated intellect, of graat strength, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the sacred Scriptures, of theology, and of the consti- 
tution of the Christian Church. That Formula has gone 
forth into the churches, molding the congregations, organi- 
zing their forces and fostering their piety. Its influence has 
been most salutary, and it must be set down as one of his best 
works. 

In looking over the minutes of the Synod to which he be- 
longed, the reader will notice, that after his ordination, near- 
ly all the important papers adopted, were drawn up by him, 
although for several years the youngest man in the body. 
Thus, in 1822, he drew up and presented weighty resolutions 
on the General Synod, on the requisite qualifications of can- 
didates for the study of theology: on a committee on foreign 
correspondence. In 1823, he prepared the reply to a petition 
from members of the Frederick church for the appointment 
of days of humiliation and prayer for the outpouring of the 
spirit, and the resolution appointing the days. He was put 
on a committee with Dr. Scheffer and Mr. Kurtz, to trans- 
late the Formula. The same year he addressed a long letter, 
in German, to the Tennessee Conference, in order to disabuse 
their mimds with regard to the General Synod. He wrote 
the reply to a memorial sent to the Maryland and Virginia 
Synod by some members of the Tennessee Conference. From 
1823 to 1825, he was Secretary of the Synod. In 1825, as 
chairman of the committee, he prepared and reported a plan 
for the immediate establishment of a Theological Seminary. 
He was one of the committee to carry out this plan, which 
resulted in the founding of the Seminary at Gettysburg. 


His EARLY CONNECTION WITH THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


When Rev. G. Shober, of North Carolina, at the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Synod, at Baltimore, brought forward 
the first formal proposition for the establishmant of a Gen- 
eral Synod, Mr. Schmucker was a student in the Prineeton 
Seminary. He had, however, accompanied his father, who 
was President of the Synod, to that convention. When the 
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convention for the framing and adoption of a constitution 
for a General Synod, met at Hagerstown, Oct. 22, 1820, he 
had entered the ministry and attended this convention, 
though not a delegate. That convention embraced a large 
portion of the ablest ministers in the Church, Dr. J. G. 
Schmucker, Dr. Lochman, Dr. Endress, H. A. Muhlenberg, 
Dr. Mayer, Dr. F. C. Scheffer, of New York, Drs. Scheffer 
and J. Daniel Kurtz, of Maryland, were in that body. It is 
said that young Schmucker, a visitor present, interchanged 
views with the leading men, and was not without influence. 
At the first convention of the General Synod, at Freder- 
ick, Oct. 22, 1821, Mr. Schmucker was not a delegate. So he 
could not take part directly in the initiatory steps and the 
organization of the General Synod. Yet, as his father, prob- 
able the most active member of the first two conventions, at 
Hagerstown and Frederick, treated Samuel, in many re- 
spects, as a companion, and discussed all church questions 
with him, there can be no doubt that Samuel exerted consid- 
erable influence, through his father and other delegates, in the 
framing of the constitution, and at the first business conven- 
tion. He was however a delegate to the second General 
Synod, at Frederick, Oct. 21, 1823. Here, also, we find him 
at once an active member, taking a leading part in all im- 
portant business. He was one of the committee to examine 
a catechism prepared for the Synod. He offered a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, that the materials furnished 
by the minutes of the district synods, should be wrought 
into a pastoral address to the churches, in the name of the 
General Synod. He brought forward his proposition adopt- 
ed by the Maryland and Virginia Synod, recommending the 
appointment of a committee on foreign correspondence. This 
was adopted. His Formula was now adopted also by the 
General Synod. He drew up, for the General Synod, the 
pastoral address to all the Lutheran churches in the United 
States, which was printed with the minutes,—an admirable 
production of eleven pages, giving a resumé of all the synods 
in this country, and a general account of the Lutheran Church 
in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Russia, &c. He 
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was again a member of the third General Synod, at Freder- 
ick, Nov. 7, 1825. He was the author of many of the most 
important resolutions passed at this convention. He was one 
of the committee to report on an important letter from Dr. 
Planck, of the University of Gittingen. He furnished a trans- 
lation of the letter. Both were printed. He also prepared 
the plan for the establishment of a Theological Seminary, 
which embraced the germ and general principles of the char- 
ter and constitution afterwards of the Gettysburg Seminary. 
He was one of the committee to prepare a hymn-book, liturgy, 
and collection of prayers. The other members were Dr. J. G. 
Schmucker, C. P. Krauth, G. Shober, and B. Keller. He 
again wrote the pastoral address of the General Synod to the 
churches. And at this Synod he was elected the first Profes- 
sor of Theology in the Seminary. 

If Mr. Schmucker was too young to be one of the nominal 
founders of the General Synod, he is entitled to the lasting 
gratitude of the Church for saving it from dissolution at the 
most critical moment. The mother Synod of Pennsylvania, 
after attending through her delegates one business conven- 
tion in 1821, determined in 1823 to withdraw. This was 
considered the death-blow of the General Synod. The New 
York and the Ohio Synods had not come in. There were but 
two small Synods left in the General Synod,—that of Maryland 
and Virginia and that of North Carolina. West Pennsylvania 
was not yet organized. Samuel 8. Schmucker, more than any 
other man, felt that this was the crisis of the Lutheran church. 
If the noble effort at uniting the Synods, and organizing the 
church should be frustrated, there was no future in the coun- 
try for the church of the Great Reformer. So general was 
the impression, in 1823, that no convention of the General 
Synod would be held in October that year, that the members 
of the Synod of Pennsylvania, living west of the Susque- 
hanna, and who were favorable to the General Synod, in ap- 
pointing a special conference, with a view to organizing the 
West Pennsylvania Synod, fixed on the very day that had 
been appointed two years before for the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Synod. When 8. 8. Schmucker, in Virginia, learned 
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these things, he was deeply concerned. He thought the very 
life of the General Synod depended upon the West Pennsyl- 
vania brethren organizing their Conference in advance of the 
day appointed for the General Synod, so that they might or- 
ganize and send a delegation. The friends of the General 
Synod had now lost heart. It was believed that the delegates 
appointed by the North Carolina Synod, having learned the 
withdrawal of the Pennsylvania Synod, would not undertake 
a long journey to Frederick ; for they looked upon the Gen- 
eral Synod, as in the act of expiring. But there was one 
young Lutheran minister equal to the crisis. Samuel 8. 
Schmucker determined if posible to save the youthful organi- 
zation from this death blow. If he could help it, under 
Heaven’s blessing, the bruised reed should not break, the 
smoking flax should not be quenched. Heat once wrote to 
the North Carolina brethren, urging them by all means to 
come to Frederick in October. He wrote to the Tennessee 
brethren, urging them to send delegates. He wrote to sev- 
eral in Ohio; and to many of the West Pennsylvania minis- 
ters, urging them to change the time of their special confer- 
ence, a few weeks earlier, so as to organize and appoint dele- 
gates. In letters to Ohio, Tennessee and North Carolina, he 
expressed a hope that the Pennsylvania Synod would recon- 
sider her act, and at a future convention return. (This she 
did thirty years afterward). He paid a visit to his father at 
York, to urge on him the change of time for the special con- 
ference. He called on all the brethren along his route, Reck, 
Scheffer, Kurtz, Krauth, Herbst, etc. By his herculean 
efforts he succeeded in turning the tide, and securing a re- 
spectable attendance of delegates at Frederick in October, 
1823—two ministers from North Carolina, a full delegation 
from Maryland and Virginia, two clerical delegates of the 
West Pennsylvania Conference, and one commissioner from 
the Synod of Ohio. It is difficult to measure the momentous 
interests that hung upon the resolution he inspired in the 
fainting hearts of the brethren in that critical hour. He 
saved the General Synod from destruction, and, with her, 
secured the prosperity of the Lutheran Church in this country. 
Vou. TV. No.1. 3 
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HIS COMPILATION OF THE HYMN BOOK. 

At the General Synod, 1825, Dr. J. G. Schmucker, G. Shober, 
B. Keller, 8. 8. Schmucker and C. P. Krauth, were appointed 
to prepare a Hymn Book. In this, as in almost every other 
important committee, no matter who was made chairman by 
oppointment of the Synod, 8. 8. Schmucker was always re- 
quired to do the work, and became actually the chairman. 
The oldest three members of this committee requested the 
two younger ones to do the important work. Of these two, 
S. S. Schmucker was assigned the task of collecting hymns 
from all sources, while Mr. Krauth limited his work chiefly 
to the selection of the hymns to be taken from the New York 
Book. The English Hymn Books hitherto published, Kunze’s, 
Williston’s and the New York Syunod’s, were all defective. 
The New York Synod’s, as to its literary character, was ex- 
cellent. But it was deficient in a thorough evangelical spirit, 
and the clear enunciation of the great doctrines of the atone. 
ment and the divinity of Christ. It was also defective in the 
sparsity of hymns expressive of the deepest Christian experi- 
ence. The Church was on the eve of a revival era, holding 
prayer-meetings, conferences, making special efforts for the 
conversion of sinners and building the waste places. <A 
band of young men were going forth, chiefly from the lecture 
room of 8. 8. Schmucker, who were flaming evangelists. A 
much deeper spirit of piety was awakening in the churches. 
They needed something for the heart with all its varied spir- 
itual experience, in the service of song. To meet this want, Mr. 
Schmucker now addressed himself to the work of preparing 
a hymn book. After an examination of the materials at 
hand, giving to it as much time as he could spare, he adopted 
# ew arrangement and made his selections, beginning with 
those Mr. Krauth had marked in the New York book. This 
New York book had au undue proportion of Watts’ hymns ; 
too few of Charles Wesley's. Mr. Schmucker remedied this 
defect, by the introduction of a large number of hymns full 
of deep religious experience. He selected hymns for all oc- 
casions, and for all conceivable phases of religious feeling and 
the Christian life. The book he produced was not quite so 
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dignified as Dr. Mayer’s New York book; it had more 
hymns deficient in literary excellence. But it was a more 
devotional and spiritual book, with a rich variety and fulness, 
in which the New York book was lamentably deficient. It 
contained seven hundred and fifty hymns, including many of 
the very best in the English language, taken from all the 
standard hymn writers. 

That it was the book for the Church, was evident from the 
universal satisfaction it gave in the churches of the General 
Synod, the unprecedented rapidity of its sale, and the testi-- 
mony of thousands as to the spiritual benefits they derived 
from its use. About seventy editions of the book have been 
called for. For twenty years the church asked for nothing 
better. The book was first published, May, 1828. In the 
preface Mr. Schmucker says, that among the Lutheran hy in- 
books in English, “that made by the learned and pious Dr. 
Kunze, 1795, is excellent in its devotional tendency, but 
lamentably deficient in poetic beauty and purity of diction. 
The collection subsequently made by a committee of the 
New York Synod, 1812, not only merits a decided preference, 
but is indeed a most excellent book. Yet * * * 
this selection does not afford a sufficient variety for all the 
purposes of ministerial duty and Christian practice.” 

“The Committee found the work arduous, far beyond their 
early expectations; their conviction of its importance and 
necessity has continually increased. Their aim las been to 
combine, in the highest possible degree, practical excellence 
with the charms and graces of poetry.” 

Within the last few years, much attention has been paid to 
hymnology. In all the denominations, individuals and com- 
mittees have brought the highest literary and poetic taste, 
to bear on the selection of hymns, from the most extensive 
collection of materials. It has been almost reduced to a 
science. Principles as to arrangement, standards as to the 
character, and class of hymns to be placed in a collection for 
public and social worship, have been established. Tested by 
the standards of the present day, Mr. Schmucker’s book has de- 
fects as well as excellences. Many hymns in it could not 
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gain admittance into a collection made by any competent 
hands at this time. Yet the book was equal in merit to the 
best hymn books of the leading denominations of the land, 
in the day it was compiled. It had some of the highest ex- 
cellences of a hymn book, which have already been indicated. 
It accomplished a great work, and was a great blessing to 
the church. It was once customary to praise it beyond its 
true merits. It was afterward the fashion, with some men, to 
disparage it far beyond its actual defects. It had many poor 
hymns. Any poem that cannot be sung is a poor hymn for 
a hymn book. It certainly had many gems—the choicest 
hymns in the language: “Rock of Ages,” “Jesus, lover of my 
soul,” “Oh, for a heart to praise my God,” (in later editions), 
“Oh, for a thousand tongues,” “There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” “Come, Holy Spirit, ete.” On the other hand, some 
of the finest hymns then in existence were omitted. Yet, 
as a whole, it was no doubt a better selection than would have 
been made by any other Lutheran minister of that day, and 
fully answered the wants of the church for many years. Two 
of the hymns, 456 and 555, were original compositions of Mr. 
Schmucker. 
CALLS DECLINED. 

It has been regarded a singular thing, that Mr. Schmucker 
should remain more than five years in so small a place as New 
Market, laboring among a people that could lay no claim to 
a long pastorate from a man of his qualifications. It is 
thought wonderful that the transcendent ability he displayed, 
at every Synod he attended, should not have so impressed the 
minds of the lay-delegates, as well as ministers, as to spread 
his fame through the whole church, from New York to South 
Carolina, and secure calls from the best congregations. But 
it must be borne in mind, that our ministers were not then a 
body of itinerants, without bishop, superintendent, or Synod, 
to assign them places when the time for a change should re- 
cur, and consequently under the necessity of begging every 
few years, at the doors of congregations for a vacant pulpit. 
They were settled pastors. During those five years, there 
was not a vacant pulpit in any of the large churches in the 
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prominent towns in Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland or 
Virginia. He was widely known, and his reputation was 
brilliant. But the old churches were all supplied. Harris- 
burg became vacant in 1826, but he had accepted the profes- 
sorship. The next year Lancaster became vacant. But 
Schmucker could not now entertain a call. He was not, 
however, without invitations to more inviting fields, during 
his stay at New Market. In 1823, he was offered the general 
agency of the American Bible Society. He felt it his duty 
to decline this position, which would have brought him prom- 
inently before the American churehes. In 1824, the English- 
speaking Lutherans, of Baltimore, were taking the initiatory 
steps to organize an English church, and invited Mr. 
Schmucker to become their pastor. These people, a few years 
later, called Mr. J. G. Morris. In 1824, the Lutherans that 
organized the New Street church, in Philadelphia, invited 
him to take the pastoral oversight of their congregation. 
Soon after this he received a call from the Lutherans of 
Georgetown, D.C. And soon afterward he received a most 
pressing call from Middletown, Md.; so urgent were the peo- 
ple that they asked the Synod fo intereede in their behalf. 
All these offers he felt it his duty to decline, chiefly on the 
ground that he had already six theological students under 
his tuition, who had come from distant parts to New Market. 
This interesting class of candidates would have been broken 
up, had he accepted a call to one of the cities. He also felt 
even then that his great life-work would be the training of 
young men for the ministry. In this he would have been 
hindered, had he accepted any of the posts offered, for they 
would have made heavier drafts upon his time and energies 
than the parish of New Market. 


TRAINING CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY HIS GREAT LIFE-WORK, 


In 1820, several prominent pastors were giving theological 
instruction to candidates for the ministry. Dr. Helmath 
had trained some. Drs. Lochman and D. F. Schieffer had 
each a little private theological school. There was no Luth- 
eran theological Seminary, except Hartwick, and it was far 
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off and poorly organized. Candidates for the Lutheran min- 
istry were under the necessity of repairing to the theological 
seminaries of other denominations, or putting themselves un- 
der the private instruction of eminent pastors. Very few 
went to foreign schools. A number had gone to Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg and Frederick. 

The talents and learning of young Schmucker, soon point- 
ed him out as the man to teach candidates. At the first 
Synod he attended, after his settlement, 1821, the Synod 
placed a catechist and theological student, Mr. Kibler, of 
North Carolina, under his tuition. Soon afterward others 
sought his services. J. B. Reck, Samuel K. Hoshour, J. P. 
Kline, J. G. Morris and others, found their way to New Mar- 
ket. A private theological school of higher repute, and prom- 
ising larger dimensions, than any hitherto, was growing up 
in Shenandoah county, when the General Synod determined 
to establish a Seminary. When the plan had been adopted 
and the time had come for organizing the classes, nobody was 
surprised that upon the first ballot at the General Synod, 
1825, for a professor of theology, Samuel 8. Schmucker re- 
ceived every vote except one, given by Dr. Daniel Kurtz, for 
Dr. Geissenhainer, Sr., of New York Ministerium. Dr. Kurtz 
evidently intended it merely as a compliment to an old friend. 
So sensible a man as he knew, that as to fitness for the enter- 
prise of founding a new Theological Seminary, there was no 
comparison between the accomplished young divine of New 
Market, and the aged German preacher, learned a man as he 
was. Ile could afford to pay his venerable friend this com- 
pliment, for he knew Schmucker would receive every vote 
except his own. 

Having attended to all the preliminary measures for the es- 
tablishment of a Seminary, including the election of the pro- 
fessor, the General Synod (1825) proceeded to elect a Board 
of Directors; made arrangements to collect funds, and ap- 
pointed a meeting for the Directors to decide the question of 
the location of the institution. Accordingly the Directors 
met at Hagerstown, March, 1826. Four towns had petition- 
ed for the Seminary. While the claims of Hagerstown, 
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Chambersburg and Frederick were duly considered, the Direc- 
tors came to the conclusion that Gettysburg held forth the 
strongest inducements, making the largest pecuniary offers, 
and being more central to the whole body of the Lutheran 
church. 

Mr. Schmucker now resigned his pastoral care of the Shen- 
andoah county congregations, and removed, during the sum- 
mer of this year, from Virginia to Gettysburg. On the 5th 
of September, the Directors met at Gettysburg, to attend to 
the inaugural ceremonies. 

It was a great day for Gettysburg, that 5th of September, 
1826. There was no little commotion in the community. 
The citizens were rejoicing, that their hitherto insignificant 
town was to bea great seat of learning, which would yet 
make their place famous. On the preceeding evening, a num- 
ber of strangers—eminent ministers of the gospel and others, 
had arrived, some by private conveyance and some by the 
stage coach. It was Tuesday, at 9} A. M., that a large num- 
ber of persons gathered together in the Library room of the 
of the old brick building which had been the Gettysburg 
Academy, but was now given to the use of the Seminary of 
the Lutheran church. There were Directors of the Seminary. 
There was a number of Lutheran ministers, and a few of 
other names. There was also a crowd of citizens. They 
formed into line—Directors first, then ministers, then stu- 
dents, then citizens. The venerable Dr. J. G. Schmucker, of 
York, leaning on the arm of the manly form of David F. 
Scheetfer, of Frederick, headed the procession. They moved 
in slow, solemn march to the Lutheran church, near the east- 
ern end of the town. The house was filled with people from 
the town and from the country. 

In the church, the services were opened with an anthem by 
the choir. Rev. J. Grob then offered a prayer, Dr. J. G. 
Schmucker, President of the Board of Directors, preached 
an impressive sermon in the German language, from the text, 
“The things that thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men who shall be 
able to teach others also,” (2 Tim. 2:2.) Then Rev. C. P. 
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Krauth offered a prayer. Rev. D. F. Scheffer now requested 
the new Professor to utter and subscribe the oath of office, 
which had been written by the Professor himself. 

Then Mr. Schmucker, young in appearance, less than 
twenty-eight years of age, rose and spoke in solemn tones 
these words: “I solemnly declare in the presence of God and 
of the Directors of this Seminary, that I do ex animo believe 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be the in- 
spired word of God, and the only perfect rule of faith and 
practice. I believe the Augsburg Confession, and the Cate- 
chisms of Luther to be a summary and just exhibition of the 
fundamental doctrines of the word of God. I declare that I 
approve of the general principles of church government, 
adopted by the Lutheran church in this country, and believe 
them to be consistent with the word of God. And I do 
solemnly promise not to teach anything, either directly or by 
insinuation, which shall appear to contradict, or to be in any 
degree more or less remote, inconsistent with the doctrines 
or principles avowed in this declaration. On the contrary I 
promise by the aid of God to vindicate and inculcate these 
doctrines and principles, in opposition to the views of Athe- 
ists, Deists, Jews, Socinians, Unitarians, Universalists, and all 
other errorists, while I remain Professor of this Seminary.” 

Rev. David F. Scheffer then ascended the pulpit and deliv- 
ered a charge to the Professor. He said: “You are entrusted 
with the care of young men who are designed for the minis- 
try—who are to go forth as heralds of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to become instruments of life or death to many. You are to 
instruct them in all things pertaining to an ambassador of 
the King of kings. Upon you it will depend largely whether 
they will become burning and shining lights or not. I charge 
you to remember your responsibility, and be faithful to God. 
Establish the students in the faith which distinguishes our 
church from others. Unity of sentiments on important mat- 
ters of faith and discipline, among pastors of the same church, 
is indispensable. I object not to difference on subjects of 
minor importance between different denominations. The 
Church is more beautiful from such variety, as is a garden on 
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account of its flowers being of various colors. But every 
flower must be like all others of the same genus and species. 
Above all, ground our students well in the doctrine of the 
atonement. Dr. Gray says: ‘Therefore be it known that Mar- 
tin Luther, that only not inspired man, whom the Lord Jesus 
raised up with semi-apostolic unction to save his Church from 
annihilation, did maintain that the atonement made by the 
Son of God on Calvary, is competent to effect the salvation 
of mankind, and nothing is wanting to render it universally 
efficacious, but the sinner’s faith.’ ” 

Then, at Mr. Scheefter’s request, the students rose. The fol- 
lowing young men stood up: Wni. Artz, Lewis Eichelberger, 
David Jacobs, Wm. Meering, and Jonathan Oswald, all of 
Maryland; Daniel Heilig, J. G. Morris, D. P. Rosenmiller 
and N. G. Sharrets, of Pennsylvania; and Jacob Kempfer, of 
North Carolina. After an address of five minutes to these 
young men, Mr. Scheeffer closed, and Professor Schmucker 
delivered his inaugural. He began by saying: “The occasion 
on which we are assembled, is fraught with peculiar solemni- 
ty to him who now addresses you, and with deepest interest 
to the friends of Zion.” 

He announced his subject: “Theological education with 
special reference to the ministry. Who are the proper sub- 
jects of ministerial education? What branches of science 
are entitled to their attention? What is the proper method 
of conducting this education ?” 

Under these heads, he pointed out the requisite qualifica- 
tions for the study of theology with a view to the ministry, 
the extensive range of learning desirable, and the advantages 
of a Theological Seminary, over the private instruction of 
pastors. The discourse was an able one of an hour’s length. 
It was received with great favor. It was published and 
widely circulated. 

Such was the beginning of Mr. Schmucker’s career as the 
head of the theological education of the church. The first 


year opened encouragingly. The catalogue for this year con- 
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tains the names of twenty-three students, three seniors, eleven 
middle class, and nine juniors. 

Mr. David Jacobs was appointed teacher in the classical 
department. All the other branches—the entire theological 
course embracing the three classes—were taught by Prof. 
Schmucker for four years. 

Arduous as his labors had been at New Market, at Gettys- 
burg he was called to bear a yet heavier burden of toil. At 
that day, at least two professors were deemed necessary in a 
Theological Seminary. The utmost labors of two men could 
not do more than teach three classes, in the studies laid down 
in the Seminary course. In our day, no Seminary is thought 
to be properly manned with less than three or four professors. 
Mr. Schmucker was required to do the work of at least two 
men in the way of instruction. Beside this, he had the labor 
of raising the requisite funds. He visited the cities to collect 
money. Ile travelled through the Church, preaching, and 
soliciting funds. His vacations were spent in this work. 
During the sessions, in addition to the instruction of the 
classes, he was employed in compiling the Hymn Book and 
other works. 

And yet, the young men that left the Seminary and applied 
for license at the Synods, seemed to be well qualified for the 
gospel ministry. Calls came to them from vacant churches. 
In their pulpit and pastoral work they were successful. With- 
in a few years the graduates of the Seminary were in demand. 
Everywhere they were received with favor. They were soon 
found occupying important pulpits. The first who left Prof. 
Schmucker’s lecgure room, at Gettysburg, was called to the 
first English Lutheran Church, of one of our eastern cities. 

The best standard of a man’s workmanship is the character 
and quality of the products of his labor. Judged by this 
rule, the Gettysburg Professor must have been a skillful 
teacher. He trained men well for the sacred work. The 
Church soon endorsed his efficiency, by sending pressing calls 
to his pupils. 

When one man was required to teach Greek and Hebrew Phil- 
ology, Sacred Geography, Sacred Chronology, Biblical and 
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Profane History, Biblical Antiquities, Mental Philosophy, 
Natural Theology, Evidences of Christianity, Biblical Criti- 
cism, Exegetical and Biblical Theology, Systematic Divinity, 
Ecclesiastical History, Pastoral and Polemic Theology, Church 
Government, the Composition and Delivery of Sermons, the 
instruction may not have been as thorough in any one branch 
as that afforded by the theological chairs of our best schools 
at this day. Undersuch circumstances, a man must be judged 
by the general results and character of his work. Did he 
send forth good preachers and pastors? Did he insipre them 
with the right spirit? Did he give them back to the church, 
intelligent, godly, self-denying, laborious young ministers? 
Were they adapted to the wants of the Lutheran Church ? 

In all these particulars, the results of the theological train- 
ing, at Gettysburg, when Mr. Schmucker was the only teacher 
in the Seminary were highly satisfactory. The best, the 
most active and the most intelligent ministers expressed 
themselves highly pleased with the qualifications displayed 
by the young men, who were trained by him. .The students 
themselves, had an exalted opinion of his abilities, his attain- 
ments, and his fidelity. 

The classical department required some attention and time 
at his hands. 

In 1830, he received the honorary degree of D. D., from 
two Institutions simultaneously, from Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and from the University of Pennsylvania. 
About this time, Rev. Dr. E. Hazelius was elected second 
professor, in the Seminary. In the year 1829, the Academy 
building, in which the Seminary and the classical department 
were held, was sold by the Sheriff. Mr. Schmucker purchas- 
ed it with his own means, and converted it into the Gettys- 
burg Gymnasium. By means of this institution, he prepared 
the way for a college. 

In the autumn of 1831, Dr. Schmucker called a meeting of 
the principle citizens of Gettysburg. He laid before them 
his purpose to make an effort to erect the Gymnasium into a 
college ; and asked their co-operation. The project was earn- 
estly seconded by some influential men. Soon afterward he 
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went to Harrisburg, where the legislature of Pennsylvania 
was now in session. He spent several weeks in holding in- 
terviews with the representatives. He showed the members 
of the Lower House and of the Senate, the advantages of a 
college located in the centre of the State. He received per- 
mission to address the body in the Hall of Representatives. 
In his address he spoke in high terms of the character of the 
Pennsylvania Germans and their descendants. He gave a 
glowing picture of their frugality, industry and integrity. 
He urged the necessity of a literary institution for this por- 
tion of the population of their great State. So skillful and 
effective was his address, that the legislature passed a bill 
granting a charter, erecting the Gymnasium into a college 
under the name of Pennsylvania College. Before this change, 
Mr. M. Jacobs, a graduate of Jefferson College, and a theo- 
logical student, and Rev. H. L. Baugher, had been chosen 
teachers. They were now made Professors in the new Col- 
lege. Rev. Mr. Marsden was appointed toa chair. But to 
complete the organization of the Faculty, it was necessary 
that two more should be added. Therefore, the Seminary 
Professors were assigned to the vacant chairs,—Dr. Schmucker 
to that of mental and moral science, and Dr. Hazelins to that 
of the German language and literature. 

Dr. Schmucker rendered important services to the institu- 
tions, by procuring contributions. A large portion of the 
funds were raised by him. His extensive acquaintance with 
influential ministers of other denominations opened the door 
to large and wealthy congregations. He was so favorably 
known as an active participant, and warm friend to the great - 
national religious societies, that he obtained funds from the 
American Education Society, for the support of Gettysburg 
beneficiaries. He visited Philadelphia, New York, and New 
England, and laid the wants of the Seminary before wealthy 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches, and obtained con- 
tributions amounting to $15,000. 

In 1848, a movement was set on foot, by some of the 
Trustees of Franklin College, at Lancaster, Pa., to transfer 
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that institution to Marshall College, on the condition of its 
removal from Mercersburg to Lancaster. 

The Lutheran church had an equal interest with the Ger- 
man Reformed in Franklin College. One third belonged to 
each Church ; and the other third to the State, or the com- 
munity at Lancaster. This school had never accomplished 
the design of its erection. It had conferred no benefit either 
on the Lutheran or Reformed church. But there was prop- 
erty there worth $50,000. The citizens of Lancaster would 
approve of any arrangement that would secure to the place a 
prosperous College. The Reformed Trustees proposed to the 
Lutheran members of the Board, that in making a Reformed 
College, by the amalgamation of Marshall and Franklin, the 
Lutheran claim should be provided for, by having one profes- 
sorship filled by a Lutheran. All the Lutheran Trustees re- 
siding at Lancaster, except Dr. Baker, gave their assent. 
When Dr. Schmucker, who for some years had been a Trus- 
tee, learned of the movement, he determined that the Luth- 
eran interest should not be sacrificed in that way. By his 
influence, he secured an equitable division of the property. 
The German Reformed Synod entered into a stipulation to 
pay the Lutheran Church one third of $50,000, for their 
right and interest. This sum was paid, and constituted the 
endowment of the Franklin Professorship. Pennsylvania 
College is indebted to the skillful and energetic efforts of Dr. 
Schmucker for this endowment. 

Thus we see, that in many ways, did Dr. Schmucker aid in 
establishing and building up the institutions,—by giving his 
time, talents, money and counsel ; by teaching, by travelling, 
by pleading the cause before legislative bodies, by meeting an- 
other Board, and the Synod of another denomination; by 
visiting cities and delivering persuasive discourses before rich 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists ; by securing students ; 
by originating various projects,—using all his power and in- 
fluence to secure their prosperity. Forty years of his active 
life were given to the Seminary. And when he retired from 
the chair he had filled so long and so well, his heart lost none 
of its devotion to her welfare. No truer friend to the Luth- 
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eran Church, and her first College and Seminary, than Dr. 
Schmucker, will ever rise up. No more untiring and self- 
sacrificing labors will ever be given to them. Those institu- 
tions may grow and attain the highest prosperity. Noble 
architectural structures may rise around the substantial, plain 
buildings he, more than any other, helped to rear. Opulent 
friends may contribute their hundreds of thousands. Facul- 
ties and students, ten times in number what he saw may fill 
those halls. But the name of Samuel 8. Schmucker will ever 
stand first, and bright as any other, on the roll of the friends 
of these institutions. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN MORAL AND RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS, 


At the Synod of Maryland and Virginia, 1824, he 
pleaded earnestly the cause of African Colonization. Born 
in Maryland, and settled as pastor for five years in Virginia, 
he was familiar with slavery in all its phases and relations. 
He understood the condition and moral character of the 
colored population in the slave States. When colonization 
failed to accomplish what its early advocates had ardently 
hoped, and emancipation societies were organized, Dr. 
Schmucker gave the subject much attention. He adopted 
moderate abolition sentiments. These sentiments he did not 
conceal, but stated them frankly in his lecture room to the 
students. In his Popular Theology, 1834, he gave his views 
to the public advocating still African Colonization as the 
means of evangelizing Africa, and giving freedom to a 
small number, but urging gradual emancipation as the only 
remedy to our great political evil. As his Theology was ex- 
tensively circulated in the Southeran States, and many of his 
pupils were scattered all over the South, his sentiments 
were known. Hence, when the war broke out, and the 
southern people were intensely embittered against all eman- 
cipationists, he was the object of no small amount of bit- 
ter feeling. And when Lee’s army invaded Maryland on 
their way to Pennsylvania, 1863, they declared their purpose 
to arrest Dr. Schmucker. A week before the battle of Gettys- 
burg, he received a communication from a Lutheran minis- 
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ter, in Maryland, making known to him their avowed pur- 
pose to arrest him, and advising him, by all means, to leave 
Gettysburg, should the confederates move in that direction. 
When they took possession of Seminary Hill, they occupied 
his house for three days, July, 1,2,3. His house was pierced 
by thirteen cannon balls. His fine library was shamefully 
abused, and some of his furniture plundered. 

Having noticed the poverty and wretehedness of the free 
colored population of Pennsylvania, and attributing their 
sad condition, largely, to their exclusion from mechanical and 
other lucrative employments, he went to Harrisburg, 1842, 
and laid before the Legislature of the State, a petition for 
the passage of a law for the melioration of the colored people. 
He drew up a bill, which provided that colored girls over 13 
and boys over 14 years, should all be registered by the asses- 
sors, and if idle, or neglected by their parents, should be 
brought before Justices of the peace, and by them bound, 
while minors, to respectable white people, to be brought up 
to trades or other industrial pursuits. This bill was moved 
by a member and passed the first and second reading. But 
before the final reading and vote, some of the demagogues 
determined to defeat it, by stigmatizing it as an abolition meas- 
ure. They gained their point. But the following year, Dr. 
Schmucker introduced the same bill through a member. It 
was received with general favor. But then a quarrel sprang 
up about the State election. So violent was the commotion 
that the military were called out. In the turmoil the bill 
was lost sight of. Had the salutary law passed, no doubt the 
colored population of Pennsylvania would have been in a bet- 
ter moral and physical condition, than they were at the break- 
ing out of the war. 

Dr. Schmucker was an ardent friend of the American 
Tract Society. He attended many of the anniversaries in 
New York, and did all in his power to promote its interests. 
Tle furnished the Board a tract on the Christian Sabbath, 
which was well received. Ile was one of the Vice Presidents 
of this National Society for many years. When a fierce strife, 
which threatened the destruction of the Society, arose on 
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the question touching the subject of Slavery in the tracts 
issued, the Society determined to appoint a committee of fif- 
teen of the most eminent and influential men of the different 
Churches, so that all the leading denominations might be 
represented, to whom this matter should be submitted, Dr. 
Schmucker was chosen to represent the Lutheran Church. 
And it is worthy of note, as an evidence of the esteem in 
which he was held, and his remarkable capacity for business 
and legislation, that when these fifteen eminent men met and 
thoroughly discussed the whole subject, the resolutions adopt- 
ed were those proposed by him, and which he had written 
weeks before. Here also, as had so often happened in the 
ecclesiastical conventions of his own Church, he seemed to be 
the clearest headed, and most far-seeing member of the body. 


EFFORTS TOWARD CHURCH UNION. 


About the time of his entering the ministry, the organiza- 
tion of the General Synod directed his attention to the evils 
which our Church suffered from the want of union. Five 
Synods with no bond of union between them, the Church 
was in danger of becoming heterogeneous. Each Synod 
would probably adopt its own doctrinal standard, and Church 
government and discipline. Each would probably publish its 
own hymn-book and catechism. Each would regulate the 
order of its services. Mr. Schmucker saw that if no bond of 
union were formed, Lutheranism in Tennessee would be one 
thing; in Ohio another; in Pennsylvania another, and in 
New York another. There could be no efficiency in a church 
80 disjointed and divergent. There could be no missionary 
efforts; no great institutions of learning ; and no chureh-love 
among the people. He expressed, in one of his earnest and 
heartfelt appeals, made to a Conference in 1823, his appre- 
hension that if the General Synod could not servive the death- 
blow aimed at her, at the time, so gloomy and discouraging 
would be the aspect of affairs, that no educated young men, 
of talents and piety, would enter her ministry. The best 
sons of the Church would leave her; for no young man of 
high aims would be willing to devote his life to a field of 
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labor so utterly hopeless of fruits. His heart was evidently 
bleeding over the lamentable state of things, when he wrote 
that long letter in German to the York Conference, the man- 
uscript of which is preserved among his papers. 

When by his wonderful labors, he had succeeded in avert- 
ing the annihilation of the General Synod, he immediately 
began measures to form a bond of union between the Luth- 
eran church of the United States, and the Lutheran church 
of Europe. Hence his resolutions introduced into the Mary- 
land and Virginia Synod, and afterward into the General 
Synod, for a committee on Foreign Correspondence. 

Having seen so clearly, and felt so deeply, the evils re- 
sulting from the want of union and compact organization in 
his own Church, his mind was led to consider the evils result- 
ing from the separation from each other, of the several pro- 
testant churches. If some general bond of union could bind 
together all the forces of Protestantism, the Evangelical 
Churches would become mighty, for the overthrow of the 
Papacy, and the pulling down the strong holds of Satan. He 
pondered the subject deeply and long, and in 1838 he gave 
his views to the public, in his fraterhal appeal to the Amer- 
ican churches. 

His hope then was the formation of an alliance between 
the several Protestant Churches, that would not at all dis- 
turb their denominational organizations, but bring them to 
co-operate on a well-defined common platform, adopting a 
statement of fundamental doctrines, which all could sub- 
scribe—a statement, the language of which was taken from 
the several creeds, or confessions of faith, of the leading 
denominations. His book produced a marked impression. 
Eminent men were led to consider the subject. Many of Dr. 
Schmucker’s statements were unquestionably true. Protest- 
antism had long been taunted for its divisions. If some gen- 
eral union could be formed, the cause of Evangelical religion 
would be strengthened. 

Prominent men, in different churches, read the Appeal, 
and expressed their assent to the general principles laid down. 

Vout. IV. No.1. 5 
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In the correspondence to which his book gave rise, the idea 
of an Evangelical Alliance was suggested. The representa- 
tives of the great Churches of Europe and America might 
hold a convention, it was suggested, say in London, lay down 
a basis on which all could stand, form a plan by which all 
could work together for the general advancement of Christi- 
anity, and thus hold forth the great truth, that the true fol- 
lowers of Christ are one. The result was the holding of the 
first World’s Christian Alliance, in London, in the summer 
of 1846. Some of the speakers at the recent Alliance, in 
New York, accorded to Dr. Schmucker the honor of having 
done more than any other man for the Christian union devel- 
oped in that great assembly. 

Dr. Schmucker was always tolerant. He knew well that 
great diversity existed in his own Church, when he labored 
so earnestly to bring all the Synods together in a general 
body. Yet he believed that the spirit of toleration would 
enable them to bear with each other, and diverse as their 
sentiments on non-essential points might be, they could har- 
moniously co-operate as members of the mother church of 
the Reformation. When he wrote his appeal, and made the 
subsequent efforts, to bring the leading men of all evangeli- 
cal churches together in a world’s alliance, he never lost sight 
of the difference of opinion between the Baptist and the 
Episcopalian, and the Lutheran, and the Reformed, and the 
Presbyterian, and the Methodist, and the Congregationalist. 
But he took their several creeds and compared them. He 
found them harmonious on the grand fundamental truths of 
the Christian system, and formed, from these several confes- 
sions, a symmetrical creed. 

HIS TOUR TO EUROPE. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. B. M. Schmucker, of Read- 
ing, Pa., for the following facts and extracts, taken from Dr. 
S. 8. Schmucker’s notes of his travels in Europe. In 1846, 
he, in company with Drs. B. Kurtz aud J. G. Morris, made a 
visit to Europe, the immediate object of which was the meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance, in London, in the summer 
of that year, to which they were accredited, as representa- 
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tives of the Lutheran Church, in the United States. They 
started, however, some months earlier than was necessary for 
that purpose, in order to make an extended tour through 
Germany. The chief object proposed to be gained was to 
establish some communication between the Church in Ger- 
many, and the Lutherans in the country. A circular letter 
was prepared and sent to Germany, in advance of their depar- 
ture, and was more widely distributed by them during their 
tour. Conferences were held by them, with groups of clergy- 
men, in Berlin, Frankfort, Basel, and divers centres of influ- 
ence in Europe, and much sympathy and interest were shown 
toward their brethren in America, by many eminent men, 
especially by those connected with the United Church. Dr. 
Schmucker proposed, also, personally to apply to authors and 
publishers for contributions of books for the Library of the 
Theological Seminary. The applications were eminently suc- 
cessful, and large, valuable additions to the library, resulted 
from them. Among the most friendly of the publishers 
were, Perthes, Besser and Mauke, of Hamburg, and Gotha, 
Tauchnitz, of Leipzig, Heyder & Zimmer, of Frankfort, 
Leisching, of Stuttgart, and the Orphan House, at Halle. 
The Seminary is indebted for its extensive and very valuable 
library to Rev. Dr. B. Kurtz, first of all, and after him, to 
Dr. Schmucker. 

This tour afforded Dr. Schmucker an opportunity of grati- 
fying the desire, which almost every man of scholarly cul- 
ture feels, of viewing the scenes of their action, and the 
memorials of the great men, of the World’s and the Church’s 
past history. It gave him great delight at the time, and 
pleasant reminiscences afterward. He made extended notes 
throughout the whole journey, from day to day, entering 
matters of interest in general, and the substance of conver- 
sations with eminent men. The Universities had for him 
special interest, and at Leipzig, Halle, Berlin, Basel, Tiibin- 
gen and Heidelberg, he attended the lectures of the professors, 
and gives an account of them, and his intercourse with these 
distinguished men. The Libraries had a great attaction 
for him At Wolffenbiittel, he first met a collection, rich 
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in antiquities, MSS. relics of Luther, and other things 
rare and curious. At Leipzig, the librarian, Gersdorf, was 
especially kind to him, and presented him with a num- 
ber of first editions of treatises of the Reformation times, 
most of which unfortunately disappeared from his library, 
during the battle of Gettysburg. 

The route pursued, by the party, was from Baltimore, by 
sailing vessel thirty-three days to Bremen, Hamburg, Mar- 
burg, Brunswick, Wolffenbiittel, Magdeburg, Halle, Leipzig, 
Wittenberg, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, up the Danube, 
Munich, Augsburg, Constance, Zurich, Basel, Strausburg, 
Baden, Tiibingen, Stuttgart, Darmstadt, Frankfort, Bonn, 
Cologne, Brussels, Paris to London, Liverpool by Steamer, 
Great Western to New York. During the return voyage, a 
violent storm was encountered, in which the lives of all were 
imperilled, and indeed, for several days, death seemed inevi- 
table. The steamer was so disabled that she reached New 
York, making only four knots per hour, and never crossed 
the ocean again, having been put in the West India route. 

Dr. Schmucker’s notes cover a great variety of subjects, 
Old and New Churches, church services, rites and ceremonies, 
book trade, publishers, intercourse with pastors, temperance, 
wine and beer drinking, keeping the Lord’s day, missionary 
societies, &c., &c. It is difficult to decide what to select. I 
will turn to Berlin. 

“Berlin, Rheinische Hof. May 15, 1846. 

“By the invitation of Dr. Twesten and his lady, we accom- 
panied them to their pew in the church in which Rev. Arndt 
preaches. The house was very crowded, the seats being almost 
entirely occupied by the ladies, and the broad aisles being 
filled with gentlemen, who had to stand during the entire 
service. ‘There were probably six thousand persons in the 
church. Rev. Arndt is the most popular evangelical preacher 
in Berlin. There was nothing extraordinary, however, in his 
performance. Ilis style was good, abounding in antithesis. 
His matter sound but rather common; and his delivery and 
general abilities as an orator not above mediocrity in our 
country. His text was, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor, &c.,’ 
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which he said was the last text on which Luther had preached. 
The edifice bears some resemblance to the Tabernacle of New 
York, only that it is a compound oval, instead of a simple 
one. There are four galleries, one in each oval projection. 
A cross and two candlesticks were on the altar. 

After sermon we went to the Domkirche, the one in which 
the King usually worshipped, when in the city. We heard 
a good, pious, orthodox sermon, preached in a good, yet com- 
mon way, by Rev. Heydenreich. The choir, to which the 
King pays 20,000 thaler annually, was absent to-day. The 
Dome church is a very large and elegant, though rather plain 
one, about 200x80 feet. .It consists of three arches running 
along the length of the church, and sustained by . twelve 
columns or pillars on each side, and four at each end. There 
is no canopy, and the pulpit is fixed between two pillars. 
The pulpit is at one side of the church, at the middle. The 
organ, baptismal vase and altar, are at one end of the build- 
ing, whilst at the other is a music gallery. The King was 
absent, and the church about one-fifth filled.” 

DR. NEANDER. 

“Monday. This morning I attended the lecture of this 
truly learned and celebrated historian. He is small of stature, 
of a dark complexion, black bushy hair, and of a Jewish 
physiognomy. He entered the room, as is usual with a ma- 
jority of the German professors whom I have heard, in rather 
a hurried manner, mounted the rostrum, and instantly with- 
out ceremony of any kind, began his lecture. He appears to 
be very near-sighted, and puts his eyes so close to the paper, 
that his nose almost touches it. Part of his MS. seemed to 
be in detached pieces; or more probably he had written some 
later additions on small loose papers, which he occasionally 
turned over and over, as if he had lost his place. He leetur- 
ed standing, or rather leaning on the desk, which was loose, 
and which he moved to and fro, to the manifest danger of 
those students immediately before it, and behind which he 
almost entirely concealed his face. He was in constant mo- 
tion, and as awkward as he could well be. At one moment, 
he would glance at his MS., then turn about almost with his 
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back to his hearers, putting his hands near his eyes, picking 
his hands in a most ungraceful way. Then he would turn to 
his MS. again, putting his eyes almost on it; afterward he 
would go through all the same antique operations again. The 
most homely portrait I have seen of him is still flattering. 
The students seem to be amused at the singularity of his 
movements, and occasionally some would laugh, casting a 
glance at the Professor and then at the other students. He 
reads slowly and does not repeat, as the Halle professors do. 
He had about one hundred hearers, and stopped abruptly 
when the clock struck the hour.” 
DR. RANKE.- 

“From 5 to 6,1 had an opportunity of hearing the cele- 
brated author of the history of the Popes and of the Refor- 
mation, Dr. Ranke. This gentleman, who meets us at a din- 
ner party at Dr. Twesten’s, is much more polished and inter- 
esting in his manner than Dr. Neander. He delivered his 
instructions sitting. He lectures very much in that animat- 
ed, affable manner which characterizes him in the social cir- 
cle. He glances at his MS. for an instant; then looking up 
apparently at the ceiling, and sometimes at the students, he 
talks awhile; then glances at his MS. again, and again raises 
his head and talks. Sometimes he talks rapidly, and makes 
some grimaces with his face. His articulation is not very 
distinct ; yet, he, also, does not repeat as the Halle professors 
do. Nor did the students hiss, in order to make him go more 
slowly. His head is in almost constant motion, and often he 
makes gestures with his hands. His lecture consisted of spec- 
ulations on the origin of the Mexicans and other aborigenes. 
He gave a brief review of the principal literary helps, and 
then a regular history of Cortes and the Mexicans. 

Neither of these professors recommended any books, and I 
have learned that the plan of the professors of the institu- 
tion is to make their lectures answer every purpose to the 
student, especially to the poor ones. The library is thus used 
chiefly by the professors, and by students in Berlin in after 
life. When we recollect the great poverty of many students, 
and the fact that books on all subjects of the lectures would 
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cost much, their plan seems natural and leaves the students 
to value the notes, which they take, and to take them as full 
as possible.” 

DINNER AT DR. TWESTEN’S. 

“We went at three o’clock, because the consecration of the 
new church had delayed Dr. T., who as Consistorialrath had 
necessarily to be present. We spent a very pleasant after- 
noon indeed, and no one can call to see the excellent and 
pious Twesten, and his truly polite and accomplished wife 
and daughter, without being pleased. Dr. Twesten is ortho- 
dox in his dogmatic views, and very highly respected. He 
lectures in the University every day from 9 to 11, i. ¢., twice, 
each lecture, according to the German custom, being exactly 
three quarters of an hour long. His works stand in high re- 
pute. He is a modest, communicative, and able man in con- 
versation, and when Dr. Ranke remarked that no one believes 
the doctrine of original sin, as taught in the Augsburg Con- 
fession, Dr. Twesten meekly, but firmly, remarked: ‘Das 
wiiste ich doch nicht. Meine Wenigkeit glaubt es doch.’ 

Dr. Ranke is small of stature, having a good, yet not ex- 
traordinary head, exceedingly talkative, fond of laughter, and 
almost boisterous. Judging from his judicious, grave and 
far-sighted work, on Popery and the Reformation, I had ex- 
pected to find him grave and dignified, and therefore found 
myself somewhat mistaken. Yet there is a great deal of 
benevolence, sociability and intelligence in his conversation. 
Dr. Ranke expressed the opinion, that the Romish church is 
gaining ground in some places, and losing in others; but that 
the light and spirit of the present age are making steady in- 
roads on her fastnesses, and that she is on the whole losing 
ground. He also expressed the opinion that the German 
Catholic church would not continue to grow, and the adher- 
ents of Ronge, having set up no positive Creed, could not re- 
tain their hold on the popular feeling, 7. e., the confidence of 
their laity. He thought the Augsburg Confession as near to 
the doctrinal views of Romanism as any system could be to 
be tenable ; and that it will be very difficult for the German 
Catholics to devise a system, that shall hold a middle ground 
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between the Augsburg Confession and Tridentine Romanism, 
which will be consequent and capable of successful defense ; 
or which will commend itself to the understanding of intel- 
ligent Catholics. 

There was also present Rev. Krummacher, of Elberfeld. 
This is the gentleman who was elected by the German Re- 
formed Church, as their professor. He is here at present on 
a visit as applicant for the station of pastor in a vacant 
church. His merits as a preacher are admitted by all. But 
as he is an orthodox and evangelical preacher, and the mag- 
istrates have the appointment of the pastor to this church, 
his success is doubtful, as the magistracy are decidedly neolo- 
gical. Mr. Krummacher very soon began to speak of the 
church in America, in which he felt a deep interest especi- 
ally were his inquiries minute in regard to the disputes in the 
Reformed church, caused by the work of Dr. Schaff. * *” 

GOSSNER. 

We called to see the distinguished Mr. Gossner, who about 
twenty years ago, was the most popular minister in Berlin, 
but now lives in a smal] house outside the Potsdamer Thor, 
and has charge of a hospital. His time is chiefly devoted to 
Missionary matters. Gossner was once a Romish priest, but 
seeing the errors of Romanism, renounced them and joined 
the Protestant Church. For many years he was a popular 
preacher. His Hauspostille affords evidence of his homiletic 
talent, and his power to influence the people. He told me 
that he stands connected with no missionary society. His 
missionaries, (of whom several are educated men, some had 
been school teachers here, the majority, however, are ignor- 
ant of anything more than the common schools teach), num- 
ber about twenty-five preachers, and about three times that 
number of mechanics, farmers, &c., and their families ; amount- 
ing, in all, to one hundred souls, chiefly located in India. He 
gives his missionaries no salary at all. They receive an out- 
fit of clothing and get to the place of destination, he did not 
say how, but, when there, support themselves, only receiving 
occasional supplies of clothing, an abundance of which is 
presented to him by friends of the cause.” 
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The notes of his visit to Berlin are quite extended. In ad- 
dition to the portions above given, they record his visits to 
the Kunst Cabinet, the New Museum, a visit to Dr. Draeseke, 
an evening spent with Revs. Arndt, Ziehe, Drs. Krammacher 
and Strauss, and Candidat Schroeder, at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Wise, a full account of the Cursefahrt, which he wit- 
nessed, visits to Dr. Eilert and Court Preacher, Snethlage. 
He also gives an account of a pastoral Conference, at which 
were present Revs. Kober, Bachman, Conard, Arndt, Pischon, 
Biichsel, each of whom he describes. Of the proceedings of 
the Evangelical Alliance, in London, no eccount is found in 
his notes. 

AS AN AUTHOR. 

Dr. Schmucker commenced authorship when yet young. 
His first literary labor was probably given to a translation of 
Storr & Flatt’s Theology, as he may have commenced this 
before he wrote the Formula, although published several 
years later. 

The following is a list of his publications: 


A LIST OF HIS PUBLICATIONS, 

1. Formula of Government and Discipline, for Congrega- 
tions and Synods. Published by the Synod of Maryland and 
Virginia, in 1823, and by the General Synod, in 1829. Ha- 
gerstown: U.G. Bell. 1823. 18mo. 

2. Intellectual and Moral Glories of the Christian Temple 
Illustrated. From the History of the Evan. Lutheran Church. 
Synodical Discourse. 1824. 8mo. 

3. Inaugural Address, at his Induction into the Profes- 
sorship of Christian Theology, at Gettysburg, Carlisle: 1826. 
8mo. 

4. Biblical Theology, of Storr & Flatt.. Translated from 
the German. Andover: Hagg&Gould. 1826. 2 vol. 8mo. 
Second Edition, somewhat abridged. Andover: Gould & 
Neuman. 1836. 1 vol. 18mo. Re-printed in England, 1845. 

5. Hymn Book of the General Synod. First Edition. 1828. 


6. Formula of Gov. and Dis., Ev. Luth. Church, in West 
Vou. IV. No.1. 6 
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Pa., an enlargement of the General Synod’s. 20 pages. Get- 
tysburg. 1828. 

7. Constitution of the Theological Seminary of the Gen- 
eral Synod, at Gettysburg. Philadelphia: W. Brown. 1826. 

8. Evangelical Magazine. 1830. Gettysburg. 

9. Plea for the Sabbath School system. Gettysburg. 1830. 
8mo. 

10. Kurtz-gefasste Geschichte der Chris. Kirche auf Grund- 
lage des Busch ’schen Werkes. 352 pages. Gettysburg. 
1834. 8mo. 

11. Elements of Popular Theology. First Edition. An- 
dover. 1834. Fifth Edition, with numerous additions. 
512 pages. Philadelphia. 1845. 

12. Discourse in Commemoration of the Glorious Reform- 
ation. Before the West Pa. Synod. 142 pages. Gould & 
Newman. 1838. 18mo. 

13. Fraternal Appeal to the American Churches on Chris- 
tian Union. 149 pages. New York. 1838. 8mo. 

14. Wants of our country. Delivered at the Request of 
the Board of Managers, of the Am. Sunday School Union. 
Phila. 1839. 

15. Oration on the Anniversary of Washington’s Birth- 
day. Gettysburg. 1839. 8mo. 

16. Portrait of Am. Lutheranism. Before the Synod of 
West Pa. 1840. 89 pages. 8mo. 

17. Retrospect of Lutheranism. Before the General Synod. 
1841. 

18. Preliminary Discourse to Luther’s Commentary on 
Galatians. 1840. 8mo. 

19. Psychology, or Elements of New System of Mental 
Philosophy. 329 pages. New York: Harpers. 1842. 18mo. 

20. Appeal on behalf of the Christian Sabbath. Am. 
Tract Society. 18mo. 

21. Dissertation on Capital Punishment. Phil. Third 
Edition. 1845. 

22. Patriarchs of Am. Lutheranism. Before Lutheran 
Ilistorical Society. 1845. 18mo. 
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23. Papal Hierarchy Viewed in the Light of Prophecy 
and History. 39 pages. Gettysburg. 1845. 8mo. 

24. The Christian Pulpit, the Rightful Guardian of Morals 
in Political and Private Life. Gettysburg. 1846. 8mo. 

25. Church Development on Apostolic Principles. Gettys- 
burg. 1850. 8mo. 

26. Nature of the Saviour’s Presence in the Eucharist. 
1851. 8mo. 

27. The Am. Lutheran Church, Historically, Doctrinally 
and Practically Delineated. 286 pages. Phil.: Miller. 1851. 
12mo. 

28. Elemental Contrast between the Religion of Forms 
and of the Spirit. 56 pages. Gettysburg. 1852. 8mo. 

29. The Peace of Zion. Discourse before the General 
Synod. 1853. 8mo. 

30. Address at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the 
Shamokin Literary Institute. Pottsville. 1854. 

31. The Lutheran Manual on Scriptural Principles. Or 
the Augsburg Confession, Illustrated and sustained by Scrip- 
ture, and Lutheran Theologians. Phil.: Lindsay & Blackis- 
ton. 1855. 12mo. 

32. The Lutheran Symbols, or Vindication of Am. Luth- 
eranism. 192 pages. Balt. 1856. 8mo. 

33. Definite Platform, Doctrinal and Disciplinarian, for 
Ev. Luth. Synods. 42 pages. Phil: Miller & Burlack. 
1856. 12mo. 

34. Rev. J. A. Brown’s New Theology Examined. 16 
pages. Gettysburg. 1857. 8mo. 

35. The Baptism of Children whose Parents are not con- 
nected with the Church. Report to Synod of West Pa. 11 
pages. 1859. 18mo. 

36. The Spiritual Worship of God. Its Nature, Auxilli- 
aries and Impediments. Before the Synod of West Pa. 
Phil. 1860. 

37. Evan. Lutheran Catechism. 170 pages. Balt.: Kurtz. 
1859. 18mo. Tenth Ed. 1871. 

38. Sermon on the Work of Grace, or Revival of Religion, 
at Antioch. 27 pages. DPreached at Hanover. York. 1862. 
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39. Proposed Liturgy of the General Synod. Presented 
at York. 1864. 12mo. 

40. Discourse on Human Depravity. Gettysburg. 1865. 
12mo. 

41. The Church of the Redeemer, as Developed within the 
General Synod of the Ev. Luth. Church. Balt.: T. N. Kurtz. 
1867. 12mo. 

42. True Unity of Christ’s Church. New York: Ran- 
dolph. 1870. 12mo. 

Of his writings, probably the ablest and most valuable 
were those published within the first twenty years of his 
ministry,—his Formula, his Popular Theology, and some of 
the occasional addresses, sermons and discourses. Of his new 
system of mental philosophy, the writer is not prepared to 
express an opinion, not having heard his lectures on the sub- 
ject in the Seminary, and never having carefully examined 
his book. With his other works, he has considerable ac- 
quaintance. Most of his books were written to meet partic- 
ular wants, for particular occasions ; or to accomplish a par- 
ticular purpose at the time of their publication. They were 
not written for immortality. They had, therefore, a greater 
interest when first issued, than they can ever have afterward. 
They are not the products of a mind devoted to the profound 
and protracted study of one subject, or one branch of learn- 
ing exclusively. They cannot have, therefore, that highest 
excellence which is reached only in this way. Dr, Schmucker’s 
multifarious labors during the first twenty years after his 
ordination, precluded the possibility of exclusive devotion to 
one line of study. Probably very few of these books will 
hereafter appear in new editions. Books of this class are 
rarely called for after the death of their author. Yet his 
ability as a writer is conceded by all. He never published 
anything that was a failure. They are all creditable produc- 
tions. Some of them were universally regarded as works of 
decided ability, He had less talent for the production of a 
liturgy, than anything in the way of literary labor he ever at- 
tempted. As to his general merits as an author, the best evi- 
dence of his ability is found in the extent of the circulation 
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of his books. More volumes and copies of Dr. Schmucker’s 
works have been purchased and read, than of the productions 
of any Lutheran writer of this country. Upto the time of his 
retirement from active labor, he was more widely and favora- 
bly known as an author, than any of his brethren. Among 
other denominations he was regarded as the great representa- 
tive of the Lutheran Church of America. 

AS A CONTROVERSIALIST. 

Controversy was not congenial to his temper; yet he was 
often compelled to do battle in defense of his views. Many 
of his writings are, directly or indirectly, controversial. All 
his life it was his fortune to occupy ground which some of 
his brethren disputed. He was remarkably skilful in mak- 
ing his views plausible, even to those who diftered from him. 
But he was more adroit as an advocate when he had no viru- 
lent antagonist to contest his positions. Asa pleader, he was 
exceedingly persuasive. Few men equalled him as an advo? 
cate of a cause. But the presence of a doughty adversary 
who stood armed before him, seemed to throw a restraint 
upon his powers. His gentle nature was averse to personal 
collision. He had no talent for fieree invective, keen sarcasm, 
and cutting retort. Hence, he did not go into battle with 
triple armor. In debate he was in his element only so long 
as the discussion was carried on in the kindest Christian 
spirit, and with the most sensitive courtesy on the part of the 
debaters toward each other. But he shrank back from tierce 
personal onslaught, In this he differed from his early co- 
laborer and life-long friend, Dr. B. Kurtz, who never met an 
antagonist however bold, fierce and formidable, without ris- 
ing in power equa] to the emergency. An instance of this 
occurred in a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Pennsyl- 
vania College. The removal of the institution from Gettys- 
burg was agitated. The people of the town became alurmed 
lest their place should lose the advantage of being a seat of 
learning. They sent for Thaddeus Stevens, then living at 
Lancaster, who was a member of the Board, to attend the 
meeting and oppose the removal. Mr. Stevens had never lost 
his devotion to the interests of Gettysburg. Le came théte-* 
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fore to give the influence of his great ability, to defeat the 
project of the removal. The professors generally had come 
to the conclusion that the College might prosper more in 
some other locality. Several places were offering strong in- 
ducements. When the measure came up in the Board, the 
President of the College stated reasons for his opinion that 
some other place would be better than Gettysburg for the 
College. Mr. Stevens with great adroitness commenced his 
attack. Ile first asked questions of the President, and then 
of the Chairman of the Seminary Faculty, turning every reply 
to his advantage if possible. He used sophistry when fair 
argument failed. To throw the professors off their guard, he 
resorted to taunts, sarcasm, and irony. Ile supposed they 
would lose their self-possession under the power of his irri- 
tating wit. To some extent he succeeded. They lost their 
equanimity, under his insulting innuendos. To strengthen 
his position, Mr. Stevens then asked Dr. Kurtz, Editor of the 
Lutheran Observer, and from his position necessarily familiar 
with the sentiment of the Church, whether the friends of the 
institution, in the Church generally, had agitated the subject 
or expressed a desire for the removal of the College. Dr. 
Kurtz rose and candidly replied, that, so far as he knew, there 
was no strong desire among Lutherans away from Gettys- 
burg for the removal of the institution. But for himself, he 
was opposed to the location at Gettysburg originally; had 
always been opposed to it ; was opposed to it now; and would 
now, and at any time second any movement for a removal 
that had any chance of success. Jle proceeded to rebut some 
of Mr. Steven’s positions,—showing the sophistry he had 
used, and the absurdity of some of his arguments. Stevens 
rose and replied with fierce invective; Kurtz answered him 
back with invective, still more fierce and defiant. Stevens 
then resorted to sarcasm ; Kurtz hurled back upon him sar- 
casm, quite as cutting. Stevens brought out a stunning quo- 
tation from Juvenal, in Latin. Kurtz met it with a quota- 
tion, in Latin, from Horace, still more over-powering. Stevens 
then made an apt quotation from the Bible; Kurtz replied 
with Scripture, still more telling. Whatever weapon Stevens 
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would try, Kurtz would seize the same, and wield it with an 
arm equally powerful and equally skilful in giving and par- 
rying blows. Thus these two mighty men of battle contin- 
ued for more than an hour, in the keenest intellectual gladia- 
ture ever witnessed in Pennsylvania College. They were 
both Titans, too mighty to be vanquished. On the evening 
of that day, Mr. Stevens told some of his legal friends that he 
had never encountered an abler debater than Dr. Kurtz. 

But while Dr. Schmucker was not adapted to warfare of 
this kind, one feature characterized all his controversies, 
which it were well for all ministers to imitate. He never in- 
dulged in personalities. He always treated the views and 
statements of others with respect. Even when smitten with 
personalities he did not smite back. 


GENERAL VIEW OF HIS LIFE. 


In a general retrospect of Dr. Schmucker’s life, we see the 
abundance of his labors in many directions, and in a general 
survey of our church, we see the fruits of those labors every 
where. [is writings are found in thousands of Lutheran 
families. His students occupy more than half the prominent 
English Lutheran pulpits, professorships, and presidencies of 
our institutions of learning. His principles and polity of 
church discipline are governing and molding nearly all Luth- 
eran congregations. The spirit of devotion and of active 
piety and religious zeal, which he was so largely instrumental 
in working, prevades the English Lutheran Church. The 
largest amount of ability he displayed was as an organizer. 
And organization was the great need of the Church fifty 
years ago. For this purpose he was raised up and trained 
by Providence. His education, largely under the control of 
two of our most distinguished and pious ministers, Dr. Hel- 
muth and his own venerated father, and still more largely 
under two of the best institutions outside of our Church, the 
University of Pennsylvania and Princeton Seminary—fitted 
him for this peculiar work. Familiar with hisown Church, and 
equally familiar with the Presbyterian, then the controlling 
denomination of the land, and imbibing so largely the spirit 
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of the elder Alexander, one of the most godly ministers that 
this country ever produced, Samuel 8. Schmucker was raised 
up, and fitted by a divine ordination, for a very great work, 
perhaps the greatest that any one man has yet accomplished 
for the Lutheran Church in America. Entering the sacred 
office when the Church was losing the German language, but 
had not yet introduced another, he gave her the English 
tongue to speak, while yet retaining the German ;—when the 
Church had-no well-defined constitutional system, he gave 
her his ex¢ellent Formula of government ;—when the Church 
had no devotional English Hymn-book, he gave her one 
eminently spiritual ;—when the Church had no tie to hold 
her Synods together, he brought the several ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations into the bonds of the General Synod ;—when the 
Church had no institutions of learning, he founded her semi- 
naries and colleges. These are ample fruits of the labors of 
a great toiler, toiling with all his might for forty- five years. 
Ifany man has ever earned a good claim to retire in his sixty- 
seventh year, from wearisome and routine instruction, upon 
the honor and dignity of a professorship Emeritus, Dr. 
Schmucker had won that right, when in 1865 he tendered 
his resignation to the Board of Directors, as the active in- 
cumbent of the Chair of Dogmatic Theology in the Seminary 
of the General Synod. 
or eight years more he resided in Gettysburg, leading a 

life of comparative leisure, and yet never idle. A certain 
number of hours every day were spent in his study, in gen- 
era] reading, and arranging some literary scheme, which, 
however, was never consummated. 

Dr, Schmucker was a man of medium height and size. He 
At " grew corpulent, although his frame expanded somewhat 

later years. He had a well-developed head, a fine, mild 
iis,» pleasant, gentle eye. His hair retained its 
dar color till after middle life. Even in his latest years his 
head was not very white. He must have been blessed with a 
good and wirey constitution. Had he from early life taken 
a large amount of active exercise, he would probably have 
been favored with robust health. Overworked, as he was 
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by intellectual tasks, and close confinement to study, his 
health was, at times, rather delicate. 

Dr. Morris, in his Reminiscences already quoted, says: “I 
never knew a man who needed and took less relaxation from 
severe mental toil. He never rode or walked for mere exer- 
cise. He never laid aside a subject he was working at, be- 
cause he had grown weary of it. He seemed not to require 
that variety or change of subjects, that many other head- 
workers find necessary to quicken their brain, or give it pause. 
It is true that in later life he sometimes went to ‘the Springs,’ 
but he took his work with him, and labored as hard as ever. 
With him it was work, work, all the time, without rest or 
cessation. * * Dr. 8. was the severest moralist I ever 
knew, and carried his principles, I think, to an extreme 
length.” (Luth. Obs. Aug. 29, 1873.) 

The Gettysburg Star and Sentinel gives the following ac- 
count of his death. “On Saturday evening, (July 26, 1873), 
he entertained some friends at his residence, and accompanied 
them to the door at their leaving. At a later hour, while 
sitting in his study, he complained of pain in his chest. 
About eleven o’clock, as he was preparing to retire for the 
night, he was seized with a severe spasm of pain in the 
region of the heart, sharper than usual. The family physi- 
cian, Dr. C. Horner, was at once sent for, but when he reached 
the house, Dr. 8. was already in the article of death. The 
spasm of pain was of short duration, and was followed by a 
peaceful calm, in which his spirit went home to God. Con- 
scious of his condition, among his last audible utterances 
were the assuring words, ‘I have lived, and am dying, in the 
faith of Jesus.’” 

His age was 74 years and 5 months, wanting two days. 
On Tuesday evening, at 5 o’clock, July 29th, the funeral ser- 
vices took place in Christ’s church, which was appropriately 
draped in mourning. The Church was crowded. Personal 
friends and acquaintances, many Lutheran ministers, who 
had been his students, and others, assembled to do reverence 
to the memory of a great and good man. After an appro- 
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priate funeral chant by the choir, Rev. D. P. Rosenmiller, of 
Lancaster, Pa., read the Scriptures, 1 Cor. 15. 1 Thes. 4. Dr. 
Valentine offered prayer. The choir sang, “Rest, spirit, 
Rest.” 

Dr. C. A. Hay, pastor of the Church, made an address, in 
which he said, “The death of Dr. Schmucker, though sudden, 
was not unexpected. He was not left without frequent and 
unmistakable warnings of its approach. Not merely did the 
ordinary infirmities of age give token of coming change, but 
increasingly frequent and severe attacks of the incurable dis- 
ease with which he was afflicted, were distinctly recognized 
by him as divinely directed premonitions of its approach. 
Nor did this at all alarm or distress him. He calmly set his 
house in order and made ready for his departure. He died 
just as he would have chosen to die. He died at home, in the 
bosom of his family. The nature of the disease with which 
our departed father was afflicted (organic disease of the heart) 
rendered it probable that he would be called away suddenly, 
and it was feared by those dearest to him, that he might be 
fatally attacked, whilst upon a journey, or when among stran- 
gers. But it pleased the Lord long to withhold the sum- 
mons, to spare him to breathe out his soul peacefully in the 
arms of loved ones, and amid the comforts of his quiet home.” 

Dr. Lochman, of York, Dr. Morris, of Baltimore, and Dr. 
Brown, his successor in the Theological Chair, also delivered 
appropriate and affecting addresses, setting forth his valuable 
services to the Church, and giving utterance to their own feel- 
ings of deep grief. Dr. Morris said, “Many years ago, I heard 
Dr. King, an eminent dissenting clergyman of England, in a 
public address in London, ascribe the paternity of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance to Dr. Schmucker. The objects of this Alli- 
ance he ever held dear. It was his purpose, had his life been 
spared, to attend the coming Convention in New York, to 
carry out his ardent sentiments, in favor of general Chris- 
tian fellowship and church unity.” 

At the close of the addresses, the choir sang, “Asleep in 
Jesus.” The body was then borne to its resting place. The 
pall-bearers were Revs. L. A. Gotwald, A. Sherts, P. Anstadt, 
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S. Yingling, G. Parsons, and C. L. Keedy. A long procession 
of relatives, friends and neighbors, followed the remains to 
the grave, where the solemn funeral services were read and 
the body lowered to its final bed, to sleep till the resurrection 
trump shall call it to life again. 

Hlis grand-father was N. N. Schmucker, of Erbach in the 
Duchy of Baden, Germany, who emigrated to America in 
1786, and settled on a farm near Woodstock, Shenandoah 
county, Va. He had four sons, John George Schmucker, 
D.D., who died Oct. 11, 1854, and was buried at York, 
Pa.; Rev. Nicholas Schmucker, who was pastor of churches 
for forty years in Virginia, and died Oct. 17, 1857, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age; Peter, who died Dec. 1860; 
and Ferdinand, who followed farming, and died in Shenan- 
doah county, Va. 1848. 

Dr. Schmucker leaves a large circle of children and grand- 
children. His surviving children are Dr. B. M. Schmucker, 
of Reading, Pa., Rev. G. W. 8. Schmucker, of Easton, Pa., 
S. 8. Schmucker, Esq., of Baltimore, Caroline E., wife of Dr. 
Sadtler, of Lutherville, Ellie, wife of Rev. A. T. Geissen- 
hainer, of Philadelphia, Josephine, wife of Rev. B. Suesse- 
rott, of Lancaster, Pa., Catharine, wife of W. Duncan, Fsq., 
of Gettysburg, and Alice, wife of C. Neely, Esq., of Gettys- 
burg. 


Nore.—After writing the first part of this article, by a correspondence 
with the Secretaries of the Faculties of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Princeton Seminary, J ascertained that the generally received date 
of Samuel 8, Schmucker's graduation in the University is an error. He 
was graduated not in 1818, but in 1817. He then studied theology under 
the tuition of his father, while at the same time he taught the languages 
in the York Acadamy, for fifteen months. He was matriculated in the 
Princeton Seminary, August 22, i818, and took a two years course, 
graduating in the Spring of 1820, G. D. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION AND THE SECOND COMING 
OF CHRIST. 

It must be confessed that the general subject of Eschatology 
did not receive special attention from the Confessors at Augs- 
burg. There is, indeed, very little in the Confession directly 
pertaining to the subjects included under that general term— 
and that little, not of a character to satisfy those, who are 
curious about the future destiny of the church and the world. 

For this omission two general reasons may be assigned. 
These subjects were not the ones in dispute, or that called, at 
that time, for a full and definite statement ; and the Confes- 
sors were so engrossed with the present condition and _neces- 
sities of the Church, that they were not disposed to look 
much into the distant future, except in relation to the salva- 
tion of individual believers. To have done otherwise, would 
have been to disregard the duties of the hour, and to have 
engaged in needless disputes. Like other great Confessions 
or Creeds, of former times, this one was framed to meet the 
current errors, and to exhibit the truths which then specially 
needed to be confessed. Dorner correctly says: “The aim of 
the Reformation had been to bring about present personal 
salvation and the inner life of faith ; and it was entirely con- 
sistent with this aim that what was morally produced by 
men—nay, what was yet to be expected from God—for the 
perfecting of this salvation and His Kingdom, should have been 
little elaborated. The chief thing is known by faith to be 
already present, and therefore the soul is saved, is happy, 
even in this world—nay, inwardly as if already in heaven. 
Hence, its gaze was but very seldom directed to that external 
and manifest triumph of the Kingdom of Christ, which was 


still lacking. * * The earthly work of the Gospel 
upon mankind, as a connected history of the Kingdom of 
God upon earth, was lost sight of. * * The world- 
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wide mission of Christianity and the Reformation with re- 
spect to governments and nations, to art, science, and the 
whole realm of culture, could scarcely enter into the consci- 
ousness of an age whose utmost efforts barely sufficed to main- 
tain, among the storms of the seventeenth century, the pure 
preaching of the gospel for the salvation of the individual 
soul,”’* 

Martensen presents the same view, when he observes: 
“Though the Lutheran Church was right in her rejection of 
Chiliasm, where it was urged upon her in a carnal and fanati- 
cal manner by the Anabaptists, who dreamed of a literal 
presence of Christ in a sensible reign upon earth, she has nev- 
ertheless failed to recognize the idea which underlies Chiliasn:; 
an idea of deep import, if we understand it as referring to the 
last form of our Lord’s spiritual advents in history.”+ 

Whoever, therefore, goes to the Augsburg Confession ex- 
pecting to find all that we, at this day, could desire on such 
subjects as the millenial reign and second coming of Christ, 
will be doomed to disappointment. Whether this may be 
regarded as a merit or a defect, in this noble Confession, it is 
a simple matter of fact, that it does not specially deal with 
these subjects, beyond some general statements and the con- 
demnation of a specific and gross error. 

With this indefiniteness or silence in the Confession, it is 
not surprising that there should be some difference of opinion 
as to its teaching, or that difference of views should prevail 
among the professed adherents to the Confession. Whilst 
her leading theologians, and the great body of the ehureh, 
have interpreted it to condemn Chiliasm in every form that 
includes a literal presence and sensible reign of Christ, prior 
to the general resurrection and final judgment, a few have 
professed to find in it a warrant for their views of a pre-mil- 
lenial advent and personal reign of Christ on earth. 

Whatever silence or indefiniteness may mark the Confes- 
sion, in regard to some of the particulars referred to, it is be- 
lieved that a candid examination and fair interpretation of 


* History of Protestant Theology, vol. ii. 168, 169. _ 
7 Christian Dogmatics, 470. 
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the language of that document, will leave little room for 
doubt as to its teaching on the point under discussion in this 
article—the second coming of Christ. 

It is not the design, however, at this time, to enter upon a 
full discussion of this topic, but simply to examine into the 
meaning of the Confession on the one main point—the rela- 
tive time of Christ’s coming. Will it take place at the end 
of this world, and for the purpose of ushering in the everlast- 
ing state, by raising up the dead and sitting in judgment on 
all men; or will it be at the beginning of a millenial reign, 
which is to precede His advent to judgment? The particu- 
lar time the Confessors were not presumptuous enough to at- 
tempt to determine. They had neither taste nor inclination 
for prying into what God has wisely left among the secret 
things which belong to Himself. They were content with 
knowing and maintaining the truths which are revealed. It 
is only the relative time, or order, of Christ’s coming that 
the Confession speaks of, when it touches on this subject. 

The Seventeenth Article of the Confession specifically treats 
of, Curist’s ReTurN to JuDGMENT. Besides what is contained 
in this Article, we haye at the close of the third Article the 
statement: “ That finally this same Christ will return visibly, to 
judge the living and the dead, etc., according to the Apostle’s 
Creed.” These two Articles present the teaching of the Con- 
fession on this momentous subject. 

A paragraph in the twenty-third Article has been made 
use of to show that the Confession was antagonistic to the 
commonly received views of the present day, of the triumphs 
of the Gospel and the extension of Christ’s Kingdom under 
the present dispensation. But it is only necessary to read the 
paragraph in connection in which it stands to see that no 
such meaning can be fairly extracted from it. The Artitle 
in question treats of the Marriage of Priests. Against enfore- 
ing celibacy, the Confessors urge the corruption which has 
followed this practice in the priesthood. They say, accord- 
ing to the Latin copy ; “And since, as the world grows old, hu- 
man nature by degrees becomes weaker, it is well to look to it, that 


no more vices overspread Germany.” Or according to the Ger- 
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man copy: “ We comfort ourselves * * that your In- 
perial Majesty, as a christian, highly esteemed Emperor, will gra- 
ciously consider, that now in the last times and days, of which the 
Scriptures make mention, the world becomes still more degenerate, 
and men more frail and weak.” Walch declares that Spencer 
has clearly shown, that there is nothing in the Augsburg 
Confession to conflict with “the hope of better times,” spe 
meliorum temporum, as he held and taught. 

We may then turn to the Seventeenth Article of the Con- 
fession and inquire what it does actually teach. It contains 
two condemnatory classes, the first of which distinctly names 
the Anabaptists, and condemns their doctrine in regard to the 
duration of future punishment. “They reject the opinions of 
the Anabaptists, who maintain that the punishment of devils and 
condemned men will have an end.” 

That the second condemnatory clause refers also to the 
Anabaptists, though not so clear from the wording of the 
original Confession, is, from a little examination, almost equal- 
ly certain. The Variata of Melanchthon, which no one has 
ever charged with altering the meaning in this Article, ex- 
pressly names the Anabaptists. It reads: “We condemn the 
Anabaptists, who now scatter Jewish opinions, pretending 
that before the resurrection the godly shall occupy the king- 
dom of the world, the wicked being everywhere extermin- 
ated or suppressed.” Twice the Anabaptists are named, 
and their doctrines exposed and condemned. How exactly 
this part of the Article is adapted to meet the gross errors of 
the Anabaptists, any acquaintance with their views will con- 
vince. Under this general term, there was doubtless consid- 
erable difterence of views included, and the name Anabaptist 
is not very definite in its signification. In the Form of Con- 
cord we read: “The Anabaptists are divided into many sects, 
some of which adhere to more errors than others, but in gen- 
eral they profess a doctrine which cannot be tolerated in the 
ecclesiastical, or in the civil and political, or in the domestic 
relations of life.” Yet, in general, they held and promul- 
gated the opinions rejected and condemned in this Article. 
Dorner gives the following exhibition of their views: ‘“Re- 
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formation and Christian liberty were to be introduced by 
mighty judgment from God, the day of the Lord was at 
hand, the present temporal and wicked rulers were to be de- 
stroyed, the saints and righteous were to be put in their place, 
—in connection with which they did not forget a princely 
position for themselves. A purification by blood would 
come; only the righteous would survive in the Church.” 
“This malady,” he adds, “of Anabaptism and fanaticism had, 
in the third and fourth decades, spread like a burning fever 
through all Germany: from Schwabia and Switzerland, along 
the Rhine to Holland and Friesland,—from Bavaria, Middle 
Germany, Westphalia, and Saxony, as far as Holstein.”* 

Dr. Fisher says: “Another of their tenets was a belief in 
the visible Kingdom of Christ, which was to be ereeted on 
the ruins of Church and State. In some cases they held that 
temporal rule belongs to the saints alone, and carried out their 
fanatical theory by seizing on the city of Miinster and dis- 
possessing the magistrates.”+ The evil was wide spread, and 
so destructive in its working, that, if unchecked, it would 
carry ruin to Church and State. Hence, the confessors deem- 
ed it necessary to express in the very strongest manner their 
condemnation of such doctrines and principles. They were 
threatening the very existence of the Reformation. 

But whilst it is certain that the Anabaptists are specifical- 
ly the object of this condemnatory clause, it is a fair interpre- 
tation of the Confession, to apply it to all who hold and pro- 
mulgate the Jewish opinion of a literal presence and sensible 
reign of Christ on the earth, prior to the resurrection. The 
carnal expectations of the Jews in regard to the Messiah are 
well known, and those under the Christian dispensation, who 
entertain similar carnal views, are exposed to the charge of 
‘scattering Jewish opinions.’ 

Dismissing, then, the condemnatory part of the Article, as 
offered to Anabaptists, and all who share in their gross Chili- 
astic views, we have still to seek the proper meaning of the 
doctrinal part of the Article. 


* Hist. of Protestant Theology, vol. i, 133, 138, 
t Hist. of the Reformation 476. 
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First of all, we must not overlook the fact that whilst the 
Confession is very positive about the coming of Christ again, 
it is entirely free of any hint of His coming to set up an 
earthly Kingdom, or to reign in person on the earth, or any- 
thing else, save the general purpose there distinctly stated. 
Both the third and the seventeenth Articles are very express 
that He will come again, will come openly. We are not left 
in any doubt or uncertainty on this great article of Christian 
faith and hope. This great truth has always been kept 
prominent before the mind of the Church. But there is not 
a hint about His coming until He shall appear to perform a 
specific work. 

The contrary is strongly implied. In the third Article, it 
is said, that “Christ sits at the right hand of God, that He 
may, through the Holy Spirit sanctify, purify, strengthen, 
and console all those who believe in Him, and give unto 
them life and various gifts and blessings, and protect and de- 
fend them against the devil and the power of sin.” Christ’s 
power to bless and save His people, and protect them against 
the devil and sin, is not in His coming again on earth, but 
in His session at the right hand of God, and His power there 
in their behalf. A deliverance for the Church, on earth, to 
be brought about by Christ’s personal advent, is as far from the 
the minds of the Confessors, as anything that can well be 
imagined. A dispensation, differing entirely from the pres- 
ent, to intervene between this and the resurrection and judg- 
ment, they plainly never looked for. If they were not suffi- 
ciently hopeful of the Church’s triumph, and, under the de- 
pressing influences which surrounded them, saw little but 
trials, and crosses, and affiictions, they, at least, did not share, 
in any degree, in the fanatical delusion, that a sensible reign 
of Christ on earth was the great object of expectation and hope. 

The time of Christ’s coming is distinctly stated to be, “at 
the last day.” The German copy reads, am jiingsten Tage ; 
the Latin, in consummatione mundi. The German form of 
expression, which occurs repeatedly in the Symbolical ‘Books, 
as wellas in Luther’s translation of the Bible, is uniformly used 
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in reference to the day of judgment, or the close of this 
world’s history. It is not employed with reference to any 
time or period to precede the resurrection and judgment. 
The jiingste Tag is the great day, the day of judgment, the 
day of all days in the history of our world; and the Confes- 
sors would not have employed it for any otherday. Substan- 
tially the same may be said of the Latin. It is “the consum- 
mation or end of the world.” It would be to disregard the 
simplest and plainest rules of interpretation to make these 
words in the Confession refer to any other time than that we 
have indicated. To apply them to the beginning of a millen- 
nial reign of a thousand years, or of an indefinite period, is 
too absurd to require serious consideration. 

The object of Christ’s coming is stated in an equally defi- 
nite manner. It is “to judge, to raise up all the dead, to 
give to the believing and elect, eternal life and endless joys ; 
but to condemn ungodly men and devils to hell and everlast- 
ing punishment.” This is the last grand act in the world’s 
drama, and to accomplish this, Christ returns again. His 
coming, the resurrection of the dead, and the final judgment, 
are so closely linked that there is no room to separate them by 
any great intermediate events. Schmid is certainly correct 
when, in his Dogmatik of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
he states that as the uniform position of the Church, present- 
ed by Quenstedt: Cum adventus Christi secundus, resurrectio 
universalis, extremum judicium et consummatio seculi imme- 
diate cohaereant, unumque alterum sine temporis intervallo 
excipiat, ex eo patet, nullum terrenum regnum et vitam 
omnibus spiritualibus et corporalibus deliciis affluentem ante 
consummatum judicium esse expectandum, ut somniant 
Chiliastae vel Millenarii. 

The words of the Confession fix the order or relative time 
of Christ’s coming as definitely as human language can well 
do it. It is to take place at the last day, at the consumma- 
tion of the world, and in connection with the resurrection 
and final judgment. Any earlier literal coming, or for any 
other purpose than this, the Confessors treated as the dream 
of Chiliasts or Millenarians. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE UPON THE LIBERTIES OF 
OUR COUNTRY. 


By 8S. W. Harkey, D. D., Washington, Illinois. 


The present insane attempt made to eject the Bible and 
Christianity, not only from our public schools, but from all 
places of political influence and power in the land, is well 
calculated to arouse the fears of all good men for the safety 
of our Government itself. It is demanded that there shall 
be an entire divorce of the State from any and every connec- 
tion with the Bible and Christianity, and “that our whole 
political system shall be founded and administered on a pure- 
ly secular basis.” And this does not mean a separation be- 
tween Church and State, which, happily, has always existed in 
America; but it refers tothe Word of God itself, and the moral 
and religious system which it teaches. This is to be altogether 
disconnected, in theory and practice, from all departments of 
the Government in the National Administration, and in the 
several States, in Congress and the Legislatures, the Army, 
the Navy, the Courts, and all institutions and charities sup- - 
ported or fostered by them. The temple of our. liberties is to 
be swept clean of every vestige of the Bible and Christianity ! 
We are to be made, as far as the government and our laws 
are concerned, a heathen nation. 

And what is curious about this matter is, that this demand 
comes to us in the name of Patriotism and Liberty! The 
men who make it, profess to be the special friends of our form 
of government, They wish to raise it to a higher sphere, 
and make it better and more perfect. They clamor for human 
rights, in a higher and wider sense than the Bible and Chris- 
tianity teach or give, and hence must get these out of the 
way. According to these men, our holy religion itself is a 
system of slavery, and, therefore, we cannot be truly free, un- 
til we have broken these bonds. Now how isthis?. What is 
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the nature of our Liberties, and what is the influence which the 
Bible has upon them ? 

I. WHAT IS LIBERTY ? 

As applicable to the subject before us, it may be said to be 
of three kinds:—civil, ecclesiastical, and spiritual. Free States, 
free Churches, and free Hearts. The State is free, when not 
subject to any foreign power, nor controlled by the arbitrary 
will of one man or a few men, but ‘governed by certain just 
and fixed laws, “made by the people for the people,” and 
which promote the highest good of all the governed. The 
Church is free, when those who constitute it enjoy equal 
rights and privileges, and are permitted to regulate all its af- 
fairs for themselves, according to the Word of God, and the 
dictates of their own consciences. And the soul is free, when 
it is delivered from the power and control of sin and the evil 
passions, and is so enlightened as to be able to see the truth, 
and freely to choose and obey it. 


And the highest and purest liberty is this latter, that of 


the heart, and should be placed first. The proper order is not 
freedom of State and Church first; but individual or soul 
freedom first, and then free Churches and free States; be- 
cause, without freedom of soul, there cannot, in the highest 
and best sense, be any other liberty. No man, no church, no 
nation can be truly free, as long as there is no spiritual liberty 
—as long as the heart is enslaved by the power of evil pas- 
sions, sin, ignorance, and error. 

When God would make free States, Washington was his 
chosen instrument; when he would make free Churches, 
Luther was raised up; but when souls were to be made free, 
the eternal Son must come from “the bosom of the Father.” 
Well, therefore, might Jesus say: “If the Son therefore shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

But we wish, in the present discussion, to look at our Na- 
tional Liberties, and the influence which the Bible has had, 
and now has, upon them. We wish calmly and dispassion- 
ately to inquire what share the Word of God and Christianity 
have had in forming that happy system of government, under 
which we are living, and in raising us up to the high and 
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glorious position which we occupy among the nations of the 
earth. 
II. IT IS THE BIBLE THAT HAS TAUGHT THE PEOPLE THEIR RIGHTS. 

It has been the object of tyrants, in all ages, to keep the 
people in ignorance ; and this can be easily done, by keeping 
from them the Book of God. Let the masses be without the 
Bible, or prevent them from reading it, and it is easy to keep 
them in slavery; they will know nothing better: but let 
them read this blessed Book for themselves, as the revealed 
will of God to men, and they cannot be long in finding out 
that they are not cattle, to be herded like them—not born to be 
the tools and bonds men of tyrants; but that God has created 
them MEN, “and has endowed them with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” They must see that man has a grand and noble ori- 
gin, and a sublime and glorious destiny—that he ought to act 
in a manner worthy thereof ; and give to all, and receive from 
all, a corresponding treatment. In this Book, they will read 
such inspiring language as the following: “So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them.” And again: “Have we 
not all one Father? Hath not one God created us? Why 
do we deal treacherously every man against his brother, by 
profaning the covenent of our fathers?” “And hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation.” How ennobling and 
elevating are these great truths, and how worthy of God and 
of man! Place by their side now the low and degrading 
teachings of modern Materialism, which deprive man of a 
Creator altogether, and make him only “a part of nature”— 
a descendant of “the monkey and the tadpole!” And yet 
these Atheists, these “tadpole men,” are the very persons who 
clamor for a “higher civilization,” and a “higher sphere of 
liberty,” than we find set forth in the Bible! 

The reader of the Sacred Volume finds not only the doe- 
trines of man’s divine origin and sublime destination, clearly 
taught, but also the natural equality and universal brotherhood 
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of the race. He learns that all men are descended from one 
original pair, and, having thus a common origin, they must 
be brothers, and be naturally equal. Why then should they 
not have equal rights? Who shall be king among them, and 
who slave? By what right or authority shall one be elevated 
and honored, and the other cast down and degraded? And 
he reads on, in this Book, and finds these great truths shining 
out on almost every page, until his whole soul is all in a glow 
with this “light of God.” The Master himself says: “Be 
not ye called Rabbi: for one is your Master, even Christ ; 
and all ye are brethren. And call no man your father upon 
the earth: for one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called Masters: for one is your Master, even Christ.” 

Matt. 23 : 8—10. 

No man will deny that these great facts constitute the very 
corner stone of our liberties, and without a knowledge of 
them, they could not exist ; but they are found nowhere but 
in the Bible. From this source the authors of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the framers of our Government, 
obtained them; and without this foundation, they never 
could or would have built the temple of our Freedom. Here, 
even Thomas Paine obtained the knowledge and the inspira- 
tion, which enabled him to produce the book called, “The 
Rights of Man,” of which Infidels boast, notwithstanding 
he rejected the source whence he obtained his supplies! Men 
do not always know, and, on account of the wickedness of 
their hearts, often do not wish to know, where they obtain 
their blessings. There never has existed, in all the literature 
of the world, ancient or modern—there does not now exist 
any such “Bill of Rights” for the PEOPLE, as is contained in 
the blessed Bible. It meets their wants in this respect also, 
speaks to the heart, comes with authority, and sheds the 
true light of life and freedom over the soul. 

Il]. THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE UPON OUR LIBERTIES IS SEEN 
IN THE FACT THAT IT GIVES MEN THE TRUE THEORY OF SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

There are only two ways of governing men: either by force, 
applied by others, or of themselves by constitutional law. 
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They must be directed and controlled, without their own 
consent, by the will and power of others, or submit them- 
selves freely to proper laws, accepted and ordained by them- 
selves. The child, in the family and the school-room, must 
either govern himself, if he has the requisite knowledge and 
ability, according to the rules and laws of the family and 
school, or he must be compelled to submit to them by the 
authority of others. And so men in Society, in the State and 
Nation, must either govern themselves according to laws, in 
the ordaining and accepting of which, they have had a voice, 
or they must be controlled by others. And as the nation is 
made up of individuals, self-government must always reach 
these first, before it can be applied to Society or the Nation 
collectively. And it must be clear, even to the humblest 
capacity, that if every individual, of the family or the na- 
tion, governs himself, according to the laws established, such 
family and nation need no other appliance whatever in the 
shape of government. And in such case, the laws being ex- 
actly what they ought to be, that is, founded upon the eter- 
nal principles of right and justice, the system of self-govern- 
ment would be absolutely perfect. As, however, men can 
never attain to this sublime height on earth, because of their 
sinfulness and ignorance, all that we can look for or expect, 
is an approximation to such a state of perfection. And to 
reach even such an approximation, Divine aid is indispensi- 
bly necessary, and, thank God, it has been freely and abund- 
antly supplied. 

Such a system of self-government implies three things :— 
1. The existence of the right kind of laws, or the ability of men 
to discover and ordain them. 2. A proper knowledge and appre- 
ciation of such laws on the part of those to be governed by them. 
3. The requisite ability and disposition to obey them. Now, what 
we know of the nature of man, and what we are taught by 
the entire history of the world, compel us to say, that our 
race, left to itself, always has failed, and always must fail, in 
all these respects. We have no such system of just and right- 
eous laws, and, outside of the Bible, and Bible lands and in- 
fluences, never have had, and manifestly never can have. All 
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man’s struggles and flounderings in the dark, in the ages past, 
to attain to anything like a just and proper system of gov- 
ernment, prove beyond contradiction, their utter inability to 
discover or ordain it, without the Revelation of God. Nor 
has the knowledge of men, especially of the masses, ever been 
such, in any land or age, nor is it such now anywhere, where 
the Bible has not been permitted to shed its glorious light in 
all its fullness and power, as to enable men to understand 
properly and appreciate the best laws and government, even 
if they were published among them. Much less have they 
the ability or the disposition, in practice, to come up to the 
high standard. . 

But just here, the Bible comes to our aid, and furnishes us, 
in all these respects, precisely with what is needed. It gives 
us the ground work of all proper civil laws, especially as re- 
gards our moral and social duties; teaches us what true self- 
government is, and how, as individuals and a nation, we are 
to attain to it. It sets up the true standard of right, by which 
all laws and systems of government are to be tried—tells us 
what is right and what is wrong; what is good and what evil ; 
what is virtue and what vice. It sets before man a perfectly 
pure object of worship, and so tends powerfully to draw him 
up to the pure, perfect and good—forbids all idolatry, profan- 
ity and impurity—teaches that parents and superiors are to 
be honored—and forbids, murder, adultery, theft, fraud, dis- 
honesty, false-witness, lying, and covetousness—sets up the 
family relation, and directs how properly to regard and main- 
tain its sacred character—teachers honor, justice, and purity, 
in these and all other relations of life—carefully guards the 
rights of character and property, and what is right between 
man and man. How grandly all these holy principles shine 
out upon a dark and sinful world, from that great and inimi- 
table moral law of the Ten Commandments! And in the 
Saviour’s “golden rule,” the whole subject is brought into the 
clearest light, in the narrowest possible compass: ‘Therefore 
all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.” 
Matt. 7:12. Here then, (and nowhere else in the wide 
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world), are furnished the laws needed for self-government, 
and here we obtain our kuowledge of them. We seek in 
vain for them in all the history and literature of ancient and 
modern times, except as they have been borrowed or stolen 
from this source. And, what is specially to the point, these 
commandments begin at the right place—they address them- 
selves directly to the individual, where all true self-govern- 
ment must commence: “Thou shalt not kill”—* Thou shalt 
not commit adultery” —* 7hou shalt not steal”—and thou shalt, 
or shalt not, do thus and so; the very ground of all self-gov- 
ernment. Not others are to compel you to obey these laws 
—not’ even God—but you are yourself to obey, in the exer- 
cise of that ability, which the Almighty has given, and by 
the use of that grace, which he freely and abundantly sup- 
plies. Hence the control of others is not needed. This isa very 
different thing from what is sometimes called natural liberty, 
or doing just as we please. This is simply natural /icentious- 
ness. No man can do just as he pleases and be a member of 
human society—here all must give up whatever interferes 
with the rights of others, and their own highest good. 

Leaving this point, we pass to another which directly 
grows out of it, and remark, that the influence of the Bible, 
upon the liberties of our country, is seen in the fact, 


IV. THAT IT GIVES US THE TRUE IDEA OF POPULARSOVEREIGNTY. 


That is, it gives us the true source of power, and shows by 
whom and how the supreme power of a nation is to be exer- 
cised. This power is, under God, vested in the people them- 
selves. It may be legislative, or law-making ; executive, or law- 
administering ; or judicial, law-judging ; but in all cases, the 
power comes from the same source, and is to be exercised in 
the same way. It is not the will of one man, as a king or 
emperor; nor of a few men, as an aristocracy; but the will 
of the whole people, that constitutes the supreme power: and 
yet not absolutely the people, without responsibility or de- 
pendence upon a Higher Power; but the people under God, 
that is, subject to the teaching and guidance of God. The 
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people, or a majority of them, unaided, may be very ignorant 
and very wicked. They may be altogether unable to under- 
stand what is for their highest good, or how to make the 
proper laws for their own government—and indeed have no 
desire for them. Nay, they may make and seek to execute 
laws which are of the very worst character,and which would 
destroy both themselves and the nation. And there is no tyran- 
ny so dreadful, no despotism so cruel and distructive, as that 
of an ignorant and wicked people. Witness the scenes that 
transpired in France, about the close of the last century, dur- 
ing the “Reign of Terror,” and during the recent reign of the 
Communists in Paris. Better give us no liberty at all—better 
make us the most absolute slaves under the lash of tyrants— 
than give supreme power to an ignorant and debauched 
people. 

Hence, if there is to be, or can be, such a thing as Popular 
Sovereignty ; if the supreme power, to make and administer 
the laws, is to be intrusted to the people; it is clear that they 
must have a right rule and standard, according to which they 
are to act; and this is, as we have already seen, furnished in 
the Bible, and in the Bible alone. We do not find it any- 
where else, in all that the world contains. They cannot be 
such a standard to themselves. It is entirely beyond their 
reach. It requires such knowledge of the nature of law and 
government, in all their wide-reaching aim and end, and of 
the relation of man to man, and of man to the God of the 
universe, as they do not possess. Such a standard must be 
absolutely perfect, and not only furnish the wisest and best 
rules for the government of individuals and the nation, but 
it must also have power and authority with the people. They 
must understand it, be willing to abide by it, and conform 
their conduct to it. It must commend itself to their highest 
love and veneration, stand the test of experience, and come 
clothed with Divine authority. 

Ilere is the point, where the ancient sages of the best 
heathen nations of the world, universally failed. They had 
many wise and good laws, the-bést of them obtained, by tra- 
dition aud otherwise, from God’s revelation; but they could 
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not give them power with the people, nor induce them to 

adopt them. Their best teachings fell upon the hearts of"an 

ignorant and vicious people, like the beams of the moon 

upon mountains of snow, soft and silvery, but left no im- 

pression. The Bible alone has had the desired effect, and 

thereby has proved its divinity. It has become the guide of 
men, who are free and sovereign—their polar star. They 
dare not go contrary to its code of morals, or enact laws at 
variance with its standard of right. To do so is their death- 
knell asa nation. The French attempted this, during the 

“Reign of Terror,” and all men know the result. Says Koch, 

the historian: “The Convention was now nothing more than 

an Assembly of executioners, and a den of brigands”—*They 
organized a government the most tyrannical, and the most 

sanguinary which history ever recorded.” * = “45 

France swarmed with revolutionary committees. Revolu- 

tionary armies were dispersed everywhere, dragging the 

wealthy and well-affected to punishment. A law with regard 
to suspected persons changed all the public edifices into pris- 
ons, and filled all the prisons with victims devoted to destruc- 
tion. * * Over all the provinces of the kingdom 
the blood of the innocent flowed in torrents. The revolu- 
tionists did not stop here. To their political crimes they added 
acts of impiety. They began by abolishing the Gregorian 
Calendar and the Christian era, and substituted in its place 
the era of the Republic ; to commence on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, 1793. In a short time, Hebert and Chaumette, two 
chiefs of the Commune, got the Convention to decree the 
abolition of the Christian religion. The worship of Reason 
was substituted in its place; and the church of Notre Dame 
at Paris was profaned, by being converted into a temple of 

Atheism.” I may add, 

V. THAT EVEN THE VERY FORM OF OUR GOVERNMENT, IS, IN 
ITS MAIN FEATURES, DERIVED FROM THE BIBLE; IT IS MOD- 
ELED AFTER A BIBLE PATTERN, AND AFTER THE JEWISH THE- 
OCRACY. 

“Noah prepared an ark to the saving of his house ;” but it 
was after a plan, and according to particular instructions 
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given him by God. Moses constructed the tabernacle in the 
wilderness; but God furnished the model, even to minute 
details, and said to him: “See that thou make all things ac- 
cording to the pattern showed to thee in the mount.” It is 
so in regard to our government. Any intelligent reader can 
gather all its main features from the Bible, even if he had 
never known them before, and it is certain, beyond contra- 
diction, that they were gathered from this source. This ap- 
pears from what has already been presented in this discussion, 
and we need pursue the point no farther. A few words only 
in regard to the Jewish Theocracy. A theocracy is a state 
governed by the immediate direction of God. Such was the 
government of the Jewish nation, after their deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage, and during the four hundred and 
fifty years of the administration of the Judges, and, in the 
main, even afterwards under the kings: for, as has been well 
said by another: “The Judges, and afterwards the Kings, 
were merely temporal viceroys, or the first magistrates in the 
State: their office was, to command the army in war, to sum- 
mon and preside in the senate or council of princes and 
elders, and in the general assembly of the congregation of 
Israel, and to propose public matters to the deliberation of 
the former, and to the ratification of the latter.” Any one 
can see, that here is the form, after which our own Republic 
has been shaped, in its main features. Our President holds 
an office not unlike that of those chief magistrates ot the 
Jews—our laws are founded upon the Jewish Code, as we 
have seen—the division of our country into States, and the 
union of those States in one general government, is like the 
division of Palestine, on a smaller scale, among the twelve 
tribes of Israel, and their union in one nation. Our Con- 
gress takes the place of their great national Council, called 
the Sanhedrim—and our State governments that which each 
tribe exercised over its own aftairs. 

But the most grand and sublime achievement of the Word 
of God, in behalf of the liberties of our country, is, 
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VI. THAT ITHAS MADE A PEOPLE CAPABLE OF SELF-GOVERNNENT. 


If anything can be said or presented, that should strike the 
highest note in our songs of rejoicing and thanksgiving for 
what has been done for us, it is surely this. Weare not only 
free, but, by the grace of God, we are able to maintain and 
enjoy the blessings of our froedom. To see a whole people 
fleeing from oppression, and planting themselves in a new 
country :—throwing off the yoke of king-craft and priest- 
craft at once, and taking their stand simply upon the Bible, 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice—subduing an 
entire continent, changing its wilderness into a very paradise 
of beauty and happiness—peacefully and successfully govern- 
ing themselves—marching right along in the road of pros- 
perity and improvement in everything great and good, until, 
in the space of a single century, they have become the great- 
est, freest, and most enlightened nation of the world, is sure- 
ly a sight to thrill even angelic hearts. 

Long has it been a debatable question, even among the wise 
and good of our race, whether man is capable of self-govern- 
ment? Kings and despots, with all their adherents, of course 
answer, no! Bloated aristocrats, and the whole army of the 
proud and selfish nobility of the world, answer, no! And 
History too, with almost unanimous voice, was compelled to 
answer, no! With sad heart she pointed to the downfall of 
the ancient Republics, and the scenes of anarchy, blood-shed, 
and ruin, which had, in modern times, almost everywhere, 
followed the attempts of the people at self-government, as 
terrible memorials of the truth of her verdict. And we 
freely admit that men, who are destitute of certain very ir- 
portant intellectual and moral qualifications, cannot govern 
themselves. The heathen cannot. The ignorant and degrad- 
ed cannot. And the immoral and vicious, however intelli- 
gent and well-educated, do not govern themselves, aud can- 
not do it. Tow then have the people of our own land suc- 
ceeded in this great matter? How have they risen to 
this sublime height? What mighty influence has been 
at work to lift us up? Only one answer can, honestly 
and truthfully, be given: the Bible, the influence of the bless- 
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ed Bible, has wrought this great wonder—has made us what 
we are. No man can successfully deny this. The facts which 
we have already presented prove it beyond contradiction, and 
need not be repeated. If the Bible has shown men their 
rights as nothing else has done or can do—if it has taught 
them the nature and true spirit of self-government, the cor- 
rect ideas of popular sovereignty, and given them the main 
features of the very form of our Republican Government— 
the argument is complete. The same influences in other 
lands would make them free also—would raise up the whole 
human race to the same grand position—and the want of 
these keeps them in ignorance and slavery, and will do so 
forever. 

For want of such Bible influence the ancient Republics 
failed ; for want of it, many efforts at self-government by the 
people of various countries of Europe, South America, and 
Mexico, in modern times, have failed, and will continue to 
fail. Simply, the masses were not intellectually and morally 
qualified to govern themselves. The Bible and its teachings 
were not brought down to them; or if they were, they were 
so perverted by errorists and false theories as to be really “an- 
other gospel.” 

Our forefathers made the Bible the corner stone of the 
Republic, and conformed all their laws to its spirit and pre- 
cepts. Made free and open to all, and proper encouragement 
being given to all to read and study it for themselves, its 
spirit was breathed into all our institutions, and imbibed by 
rich and poor, great and small, childhood and old age. Side 
by side they planted the Church and the School-house in 
every ward of every city—in every village and hamlet—on 
every hill-top and in every valley of the whole land. Under 
the influence of His truth, God’s Spirit has so far moulded and 
fashioned the national mind, as to create a public conscience, 
which sees and approves the right, and condemns the wrong, 
chooses the good and refuses the evil. It has developed and 
invigorated the powers of the human intellect among us, as 
only God’s truth can, and so shed over it the light which 
comes from [is throne, that our people have been enabled to 
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see what was for their highest good, and the heart to choose 
and to do it was given them: so that they have been raised 
to the sublime position of successful and happy self-govern- 
ment. Well may we exclaim, “What hath God wrought!” 
What a grand and glorious work is not this?) How worthy 
of our admiration and thanksgiving! That isa noble art, in- 
deed, by which the painter fastens upon his canvass, or the 
daguerreotypist upon his plate, in the most perfect manner, 
the exact features of the living form; but how much more 
grand is that work by which the perfect image of truth is 
fastened. upon the human soul—yea, upon the souls of a whole 
people! We stand in admiration before the skill, which can 
take the rough stone from the quarry, and chisel it into the 
complete and beautiful shape of a human being, so as to seem 
almost to live and to breathe; but what shall we say of that 
grand power, which takes a whole people, and chisels off the 
intellectual and moral roughness of their nature, breathes 
into them the life and soul of true political freedom, and en- 
ables them to maintain and enjoy it! 

And now, what shall we say, in view of these facts? Is it 
not clear, that our Liberties can be preserved to us, in the 
future, only as they have come to us and been maintained in 
the past? Only by the influence of God’s word and truth 
upou the heart and conscience of the nation? If the grand 
temple of American Freedom is still to stand, in all its beauty 
and glory, as a place of shelter for the oppressed of all lands ; 
then its chief corner stone, God’s word, must be left in its 
position, and its main pillars, Christianity, Virtue, and Intel- 
ligence must not be pulled down. 

We rest securely beneath the spreading branches of the 
glorious old tree of Liberty. How majestic its form, refresh- 
ing its shade, and precious its fruit! Shall we permit any 
man to raise his wicked arm for its destruction ? 

‘‘Woodman! spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now! 
That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
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Are spread o’er land and sea— 
And would’st thou hack it down? 
Woodman! forbear thy stroke, 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 

O! spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies.” 

Every root of this tree is struck deep in the soil of the 
Bible. Thence it has drawn its strength and nutriment ; and 
become green, flourishing, and fruitful. What then is the 
political crime of the men, who are seeking to destroy it, and 
to displace it from the affections of our people? Such _per- 
sons may prate about liberty and their love of country, as 
much as they please, but they are the worst ENEMIEs that our 
nation has to fear—nay, the enemies of all free government 
throughout the world. ,To reject the Bible and its teachings, 
and attempt to separate the State entirely therefrom, is to 
destroy the government itself, in root and branch, in founda- 
tion and turret. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MATERIALISM. 
By Prof. Samven P. Saptier, A. M., Ph. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 
IS A TENDENCY TOWARDS MATERIALISM NECESSARILY THE RESULT 
OF THE STUDY OF MODERN SCIENCE? 

This is a question often asked. It is frequently answered 
in the affirmative, often with no very deep thought upon the 
matter, or real examination of the facts. Sometimes, however, 
careful and able writers have answered it in the same way, 
after giving the subject considerable attention. Scientific 
men on the other hand have, as a rule, indignantly repelled 
the idea that there is any necessary connection between the 
two. 

Let us examine the matter from their stand-point, and see 
how they defend themselves from this very common accusa- 
tion. We would distinctly state, however, that the question 
we propose to discuss is, not whether such a tendency is ever 
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the result of the study of Science, but whether it is a neces- 
sary result, or outgrowth of such study. That it has often 
developed itself in Scientific men, we are not disposed to deny. 
We are only to see if the blame for this is to be clearly and 
legally attributed to Science, and in order to keep the dis- 
cussion within reasonable bounds will only consider the case 
as it presents itself in our own days, or in other words, will 
deal only with Modern Science. 

We can begin in no better way, than by raising the ques- 
tion as to what really constitutes Modern Science. How 
much is justly entitled to the name, and how much has no 
real claim, but creeps in only through misconception and 
erroneous classification ? 

The “Evolution Hypothesis” is not Science. Because, in 
the first place, it is nothing more than an hypothesis; and, 
in the second place, there are few or no physical data involv- 
ed in it at all. Its great founder, although using physical 
facts constantly in his illustrations, is reasoning chiefly with 
data lying without the domain of the exact Sciences. Some 
few discoveries in the different branches of physical science 
are sought to be explained by this all-reaching hypothesis, 
but we doubt if even its most ardent advocate ever claimed 
that it would take rank as a scientific law, co-ordinating 
series of definite phenomena, and capable of distinct proofs. 
Its demands are so great, and most of its proofs so utterly un- 
attainable, that no scientific man, schooled in the strictly 
inductive method of reasoning, would ever call it more than 
a very ingenious hypothesis, but one outside of real science. 
What its conclusions would be if, logically carried out, con- 
cerns the real scientific man at present no more than it does 
any other person, and he certainly cannot be asked to should- 
er its responsibilities. 

“Darwinism,” in the comprehensive sense its author has 
given it in his later writings, in which it is made to explain 
the origin of all species, man included, by the gradual change 
of lower into higher forms, is but a part of the Evolution 
Hypothesis, and is not real Science. From its very nature, it 
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is not capable of being tested and proved by experiment, nor 
ean we hope for the discovery of the innumerable links 
necessary in order to make it even a respectable hypothesis. 
“Darwinism,” we repeat, is not real Science, nor do we con- 
sider that it can ever be exalted into such. However, the 
hypothesis does contain a scientific core within it. The ques- 
tion of the influence of what is called “Natural Selection,” 
upon the Origin of Species is, we think, a proper scientific 
one. It can be settled, most probably, by scientific tests and 
experiments in course of time. Its distinguished author has 
spent more than thirty years of his life already in making 
such experiments, and has discovered many hundreds of most 
valuable and interesting facts, bearing upon this special sub- 
ject. The Biologist has in its examination tangible facts 
with which to deal. Scientific men make a broad distinction 
just here. Naturalists like Dr. Dawson, who are earnest in 
their opposition to “Darwinism,” confess that the influence of 
Natural Selection has been hitherto much overlooked, and 
that it may be an important factor in the origin of Species. 
But he does not wish to endorse its wholesale application, in 
the absence of facts, as is done in Darwinism. Therefore, let 
us carefully separate in our minds Darwinism and its tenden- 
cies, which certainly at present do not belong to real Science, 
and Natural Selection, which is a purely scientific question, 
and need have no tendency either materialistic or anti-mater- 
ialistic. The discussion of the Correlation of the Physical 
and Vital Forces, in its very commonly accepted sense, is not 
real Science. The reasons here are almost exactly identical 
with those assigned in the two preceeding cases. We think 
it goes outside of the bounds of exact scientific inquiry. 
Scientific experiment will never be able to show even the 
nature of the connection between matter and mind, much 
less give us the exact figures of the assumed transformation 
of the physical force into mental force. The true limitations 
of Science in this direction are most lucidly stated by Tyn- 
dall: “But the passage from the physics of the brain to the 
corresponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable. Granted 
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that a definite thought and a definite molecular action in the 
brain occur simultaneously ; we do not possess the intellectual 
organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, which 
would enable us to pass by a process of reasoning from the 
one to the other. They appear together, but we do not know 
why. Were our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened, 
and illuminated as to enable us to see and feel the very mol- 
ecules of the brain; were we capable of following all their 
motions, all their groupings, all their electric discharges, if 
such there be ; and were we intimately acquainted with the 
corresponding states of thought and feeling, we should be as 
far as ever from the solution of the problem, ‘How are these 
physical processes connected with the facts of consciousness ?” 
The chasm between the two classes of phenomena would still 
remain intellectually impassable. Let the consciousness of 
love, for example, be associated with a right-handed spiral 
motion of the molecules of the brain, and the consciousness 
of hate with a left-handed spiral motion. We should then 
know when we love that the motion is in one direction, and 
when we hate the motion is in the other; but the ‘why?’ 
would remain as unanswerable as before.”* 

This so-called theory of the “Correlation of the Physical 
and Mental Forces,” however, has also a scientific core. We 
have learned much in late years of the physical changes and 
workings of the brain, which accompany manifestations of 
mental force. Here is a very fruitful field, and one almost 
untrodden, opening up before the Physiologist. The study 
of healthy and morbid brain action, physically and mentally 
considered, will undoubtedly show us much of the mutual 
relations of the two. We may find certain physical changes 
the invarible accompaniments of certain mental manifesta- 
tions, but that does not tell us anything as to the nature of 
the connection. True Science will not therefore affirm any- 
thing with regard to this connection that can be called ma- 
terialistic. We may accept the expression “Ohne Phosphor 
Kein gedanke,” literally taken, but need not conclude with 


* Fragments of Science, pp. 119. 
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Dr. Biichner that thinking is one of the properties of Phos- 
phorus or any of its compounds. 

There are two scientific hypotheses yet remaining, that 
have excited considerable discussion, and the tendencies of 
which are called into question, and with some reason. 

The first of these is the discussion that has been going on, 
chiefly in England, within the last few years as to the posi- 
bility of what is called “Spontaneous Generation.” From 
experiments made by Pasteur, in France, and repeated and 
greatly multiplied by Dr. Bastian, in England, some have 
concluded that certain ammoniacal solutions and certain liquid 
infusions of vegetables, when kept in hermetically sealed 
flasks in warm places for a length of time, do generate ab novo 
low forms of animal organisms. On the other hand, equally 
able and careful experimenters, such as Prof. Huxley and Dr. 
Lionel Beale, on repeating the experiments, under conditions 
as nearly as possible identical, announce that there is no life 
thus generated. When we consider the experimental diffi- 
culties in the case, such as freeing the solutions from previ- 
ously existing germs, and purifying absolutely the air ad- 
mitted on opening the flasks, and then the care necessary in 
the microscopical examination, we can readily see how it is 
difficult to reach any absolute results. Suffice it to say, that 
until scientific men themselves can reach some agreement on 
the results, it is not accepted Science, and we have nothing to 
do with its assummed tendencies. When once generally ac- 
cepted as an experimental fact, a thing which does not at 
present seem at all likely to happen soon, we can examine and 
see if it really has the tendency so generally ascribed to it. 
The other hypothesis alluded to is the question of the “An- 
tiquity of Man.” This discussion is of considerably older 
date than the one just alluded to. It has been before the 
scientific world prominently ever since the discovery of the 
Engis Skull in 1833, and since the publication of the first 
edition of Sir Chas. Lyell’s work on the Antiquity of Man, 
some seven years ago, has been made familiar to general read- 
ers. All the evidence that can be gathered from the various 
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sources, from the bone-caves of Europe, from the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, and from the flint implements found with fossil 
animal remains, has been gathered there and displayed to the 
best advantage by one of the ablest of living geologists. 
And, what is the opinion of the scientific world upon it? 
Why, some of then are ready to admit that these facts give 
promise of conclusive proofs in the future that man was con- 
temporary with certain fossil species, and consequently of 
much greater age than is generally supposed; others again, 
and I may say the greater majority, do not think that they 
have even that weight. As to the idea, however, of the 
geological antiquity of man being a theory in science, it is 
never even hinted at, so far as I know, except by the non- 
scientific. Sir Chas. Lyell himself is too much of a scientific 
man to do more than merely state the facts and ask careful 
attention to them. He nowhere claims that they prove any- 
thing. In all human probability the time is far distant, will 
most likely never come, when this discussion can claim to in- 
volvé anything more than surmise. When it does, we can 
examine the conclusions flowing from it. At present any 
such discussions are simply gratuitous. 

Having considered the question as to what Modern Science 
is, 80 far from the negative side, let us answer it more posi- 
tively. And here we can be more brief, as it is chiefly the 
pseudo or extra-scientific theories that are open to criticism. 

What then does constitute the subject-matter of Modern 
Science? We read in the oldest of books, that “God saw all 
that he had made, and behold it was very good.” It is the 
body of things thus described, that Science offers to the study 
of man. It is the inner works of the Universe, which Science 
reverently uncovers, and invites us all to the study of. But 
how are we to study the wonderful things opened before us ? 
The ancients, with their wonderful acuteness of reasoning, 
made little headway, and could found no well-established 
Sciences, because they started with theory, and not with ex- 
periment. Modern Science, on the contrary, taking the in- 
ductive method as her rule of working, has observed fact af- 
ter fact ; has then found the relations pervading them, or, as 
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we express it, the laws of these phenomena; has then group- 
ed these laws according to their subject-matter ; and has thus 
built up, stone by stone, the great edifice of the Modern Phys- 
ical Sciences. But it is only, as she is true to her method of 
observing and co-ordinating facts, that she is true Science. 
As Parke Godwin well expresses this: “Science is exact, and 
certain, and authoritative, because dealing with facts and the 
systematic co-ordination of facts only; she does not wander 
away into the void inane. She has nothing to do with 
questions of primal origin, or of ultimate destinies; not be- 
cause they are unimportant questions or insoluble; but be- 
cause they transcend her instruments and her methods.’* 

The student of science should always remember the words 
of the founder of the Inductive System: ‘Man, who is the 
servant and interpreter of nature, can act and understand no 
farther than he has, either in operation, or in contemplation, 
observed of the method and order of nature.” But, in lay- 
ing down these as the maxims of the true scientific man, we 
must not consider that he is to be deprived of all privilege of 
theorizing. His mass of facts and observations, could never 
be co-ordinated into laws, and his science could never be built 
up, except by the use of what Tyndall calls “the Scientific 
Imagination,” that is, an imagination held strictly in check, 
and dealing in no images, except those derived from and re- 
lated to observed phenomena. Imagination in this sense 
means no riotous indulgence in images having no connection 
and brought together entirely at random. They must be 
logically connected and directly deducible from each other. 

With these general ideas carefully kept before us, it is not 
hard to pick out true scientific theories and beliefs from the 
mass of vague and illogical hypotheses claiming the name of 
science, that meet us on all sides. We need only allude to 
several examples in the more prominent branches of Science, 
and will attempt no argument as to their complete freedom 
from any questionable tendencies. 

In Physics, perhaps the greatest piece of work done in the 


*Speech at Tyndall banquet. 
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last twenty-five years, is the establishment as a law, of what 
is called the “Correlation and Conservation of the Physical 
Forces,” a principle which Faraday well termed “the highest 
law in physical science which our faculties permit us to per- 
ceive.” The revolution in the old notions of “caloric,” and 
so forth, which its acceptance among scientific men necessita- 
ted, has been sweeping, and its adoption has simplified the 
whole body of physical theories. We have already alluded 
to the eztra-scientific extension sought to be given to it. The 
law, however, as a purely physical one, gives cause for no 
such discussions. 

In Chemistry, we have had, in the last twenty-five years, 
an entirely new aspect put upon the science, by the wonder- 
ful extension given to Organic Chemistry and the synthesis of 
compounds, supposed to be the result of life only. Chemists 
have built up artificially hundreds of compounds, identical 
with products of animal and vegetable life. But as the dis- 
tinction between Inorganic and Organie Chemistry has thus 
disappeared, a new one was distinctly made out as existing 
between organic compounds and organized substances. The 
simple cell, the germ of animal as well vegetable life, has 
never been made in the Laboratory, and most probably never 
will. Organic Chemistry itself, however, neither in its theor- 
etical aspect, nor in its magnificent applications in the arts, 
has any questionable tendencies. 

In Astronomy, within the last fifteen years, an immense 
stride forward has been taken, owing to the discovery of 
Spectrum Analysis. With the results in this new department 
of research even the most general reader has been made famil- 
iar. Here, too, we search in vain for any objectionable ten- 
dencies in the grand discoveries made as to the constitution 
of the sun and the other heavenly bodies. The Jusuit Father, 
Secchi, vies with astronomers of other beliefs in extending the 
bounds of our knowledge, through the instrumentality of this 
powerful method of research. 

We might extend this survey into the bounds of the other 
sciences, and consider the latest results in geology, in botany, 
and in zovlogy, and find everywhere, that when we limit our 
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examination to purely experimental results and theories, di- 
rectly and logically deducible therefrom, there is no real ten- 
dency towards what we call “materialism.” On the contrary, 
we confidently believe that these latest discoveries in the dif- 
ferent sciences, when earefully examined and rightly appre- 
ciated, will only strengthen and confirm us in our belief in 
an all-wise Maker and Ruler of the universe. 

It is but fair, now, that, having asked the question as to 
what is and what is not true science, we ask whether the ex- 
pression “Materialism” has any definite and fixed meaning to 
be given toit. I think we will find on examination, that ma- 
terialism is a term very loosely used, comprehending more or 
less, according to the views of the person who usesit. For, as 
there is a considerable freedom in the use of the word science, so 
there is great latitude in the conceptions of what is material- 
istic. Religious beliefs have varied greatly in different ages, 
and, even in the same age, among the contemporary sects and 
divisions of the Christian world. With these divisions and 
the consequent difference in stand-point from which the term 
materialism is applied, we have nothing to do at present. 
We wish merely by these allusions to illustrate the statement. 
we made as to the varying conceptions of what constitutes 
“Materialism.” 

Again, just as our scientific theories only gain general re- 
cognition as they have stood the test of time and discussion, 
so our conceptions of their tendencies may change with the 
lapse of time. What we call Materialism at one time, we 
may acquit from that charge, when we have carefully exam- 
ined it and its connection, either real or supposed, with our 
religious beliefs. The conflict may only have been apparent, 
and a careful re-examination of the whole subject may recon- 
cile us perfectly to the new views of things. 

It is not necessary, in illustration of this, to go back to the 
time of Galileo and his so-called heretical beliefs. The 
Church, which condemned him, condemns the whole of our 
modern civilization and progress as “materialistic.” We 
therefore pass on to cases more to our present point. New- 
ton’s great discovery of gravitation was opposed at first by 
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Leibnitz, on exactly this ground of materialistic tendency. 
But, in more recent times, we have, perhaps, the best illustra- 
tion of the change of opinion with regard to a scientific the- 
ory. When geologists, giving up the old catastrophe theor- 
ies of the changes in the earth's crust, began to consider the 
upheavals and depressions in strata as the result of slow and 
long-continued movements, taking as their reason the evi- 
dence of the same actions going on at the present day, the 
theologians generally stood aghast. They could not but see 
that more than the six thousand years of scripture history 
were needed for such changes, and they spoke in no measured 
terms of the “materialistic” and “infidel” tendencies of such 
geology. Gradually, as the geologists remained firm in their 
theories, and began to accumulate proofs, attempts were made 
to reconcile the geological story with the Mosaic record. 
Buckland and Chalmers, Hitchcock and Hugh Miller, all 
wrote to this end, and these works were soon accepted by the 
former opponents of these theories, and now the wonder is 
that there ever should have been any serious conflict, or need 
of theories of reconciliation; for theologians have ceased to 
consider Genesis as teaching geological theories of any kind. 
They are now as ready to grant a million years to the geolo- 
gists, for their geological periods, as a thousand. Says Dr. 
McCosh, in his late work on “Christianity and Positivism:” 
“Tt is a humiliating but instructive fact, that many new dis- 
coveries in physical science have in the first instance been de- 
nounced as atheistic, because they were not conformable to 
the opinions, whicb religious men had been led to entertain, 
not of God, but of the phenomena of the world. ° ° 
All this shows, that religious men, as religious men, are 
not to be allowed to decide for us the truths of science.”* 
We may therefore safely take the position, that, if science 
is true to her methods, and builds up her theories purely on 
facts and experimental proofs, she need not be alarmed at the 
ery of “materialistic tendencies.” She can’ afford to wait, 
*Christianity and Positivism, pp. 4 and 5. 
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and leave the results to the test of time and discussion, know- 
ing that whatever truth she has in her theories is but the re- 
flection of God in Nature, and that He is as certainly there 
as He is in Revelation. Let us reflect on the words of the 
great Bacon, to whom science is so greatly indebted for her 
methods: “Let no man out of a weak conceit of sobriety, 
or an ill-applied moderation, think or maintain, that a man 
can search too far, or be too well studied, in the book of God’s 
word, or the book of God’s work—divinity or philosophy— 
but let men rather endeavor an endless progress or proficiency 
in both,” 


ARTICLE V. 
INTERCHANGE OF PULPITS.* 
By the Rev. F. W. Conran, D. D., of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Prestpent,—Dr. Adams, in his admirable opening ad- 
dress, made touching allusion to the name of Dr. 8. S. 
Schmucker, of Gettysburg, Pa., among those who expected 
to be present at this meeting of the Alliance, but who have 
recently been transferred by God to “the General Assembly 
and Church of the First-born, written in Heaven.” Called 
by the Committee to occupy his place on the programme, I 
deem it an appropriate and agreeable duty, before proceeding 
to the discussion of the subject assigned me, to pay a brief 
tribute to his memory, as an able advocate of Christian union, 
and as one of the originators and supporters of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. 

Dr. Schmucker commenced the study of the subject of 
Christian union more than half a century ago. The matured 
results of these studies were given to the world in his “Fra- 
ternal Appeal” to the American churches, which was first 





*This was one of the addresses delivered, by appointment, before the 
Evangelical Alliance, in the city of New York, October, 1873, and wiil 
appear in the forthcoming volume, to be issued by Harper & Brothers, 
containing the proceedings and addresses of that convention, 
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published in 1838, and subsequently passed through several 
editions in a revised and enlarged form. It was extensively 
circulated in England and America, awakened a deep interest 
in the subject, received favorable notice from the religious 
press, and numerous testimonials from many of the most dis- 
tinguished divines of the different Protestant denominations. 
It isan admitted fact that the “Appeal” of Dr. Schmucker 
bore a prominent part in preparing the way for the organiza- 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance in 1846. He was present at 
its first meeting, and was even then designated as “the father 
of the Alliance” by Dr. King, of Ireland, in a public address 
delivered in London at that time. It was he also who moved 
already, at that first meeting of the Alliance, that its second 
meeting should be held in New York; and although his mo- 
tion was not adopted at that time, nevertheless it was carried 
out practically twenty-seven years later, as the present sixth 
Conference of the Alliance here happily attests. 

Dr. Schmucker took special interest in the subject of Chris- 
tian union, and labored for its promotion, through the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, during the greater portion of his ministerial 
and professional life.. As he approached the portals of eter- 
nity during his declining years, his mind and heart were 
more and more absorbed by it, and he prepared a Plan for the 
Confederation of all Protestant denominations in an Evangel- 
ical Alliance of the entire Christian world. This plan was 
published, and favorably noticed by a number of religious 
journals of different denominations in this country during 
the past year, and a copy of it has been laid before the Com- 
mittee of the Alliance for their consideration. He looked 
forward to this meeting with ardent solicitude, and expected 
to be present to submit his Plan of Confederation before the 
Alliance in person. 

The last letter I received from him had reference to the 
subject of Christian union, and contained a request that the 
speaker should in his absence take charge of his plan for the 
confederation of the churches of Protestant Christendom, and 
present it for consideration at the meeting of the General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church. But God, in his all-wise 
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providence, so ordered that his strong desire to take part in 
this Conference could not be gratified. On the 26th of July 
last, after entertaining friends at his house in the evening, he 
was suddenly seized with heart disease, and before midnight 
died, in the conscious hope of a blissful immortality. His 
last words were, “I have lived and am dying in the faith of 
Jesus.” 

With this tribute to the memory of the departed, I pro- 
ceed to the discussion of the theme assigned me by your 
Committee: INTERCHANGE OF PULPITS. 

Interchange of pulpits is a legitimate outgrowth of the 
original appointment of the ministry, and the organization 
of the Christian Church. Jesus Christ himself instituted the 
office of the Christian ministry. He originally appointed 
twelve apostles, and invested them with ordinary and extra- 
ordinary powers and functions. The extraordinary powers 
conferred upon them constituted them apostles in the specific 
sense ; the ordinary functions constituted them ministers of 
the Gospel in the general sense. As apostles, they received 
their appointments directly from Christ, were endowed with 
inspiration, made the medium of divine revelation, clothed 
with miraculous power, commissioned to bear witness of his 
personal ministry, and especially of his resurrection, and were 
empowered to organize churches among all nations. 

As ministers, they were commissioned to preach the Gospel 
to every creature in all the world, to administer the sacra- 
ments according to the Seriptures, to exercise governing and 
disciplinary powers, to confer the same prerogatives upon their 
successors through ordination, and thus to transmit the min- 
isterial office to the end of time. As apostles, their field of 
labor was the world into which they went, bearing witness for 
Christ, organizing churches, ordaining ministers, and exer- 
cising special supervision over both pastors and congregations, 

In this manner congregations were organized, which, in 
their individuality, constituted the Church Local or Particu- 
lar; and as parte of a general spiritual organism, constituted 
the Church Universal. In like manner, ministers were called, 
ordained, and settled as pastors over these local churches. 
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Thus believers became members, and their overseers or bish- 
ops became pastors of the Church Particular, and thereby 
also of the Church Universal, just as, by our national consti- 
tution, persons who become citizens of any one State thereby 
also become citizens of the United States. 

And while order requires that certain prerogatives belong- 
ing to members and pastors should be limited in their exer- 
cise to the Church Particular, yet the profounder and more 
comprehensive conception of the Church of Christ, as an all- 
embracing spiritual organism, demands that some other priv- 
ileges pertaining to the Church Universal may also be exer- 
cised by both members and pastors, in exceptional cases, by 
mutual consent. To this class of privileges, sacramental fel- 
lowship among members, and interchange of pulpits among 
pastors, rightfully belong. 

These formative principles here briefly stated are contained 
in the Scriptures, and were practically developed in the or- 
ganization of the primitive Chhurech, whose members con- 
fessed that they believed in one holy Catholic Church, to 
which they belonged, and in which they were invested, both 
as members and ministers, with the privilege of sacramental 
and pulpit fellowship. But in the ongoing of Providence, 
the primitive Church was inoculated with error, and trans- 
formed into the Romish hiearchy. This made a reformation 
indispensable. The occasion was thus furnished for the rise 
of Protestantism, whose development eventually culminated 
in the organization of the different orthodox Protestant de- 
nominations, among which an interchange of pulpits ought 
to be practiced, in accordance with the principles and exam- 
ple of the Apostolic Church. 

Interchange of pulpits can not, however, be inaugurated 
and regulated by canon laws. As Protestants are not united 
in ane external organization, there is no general ecclesiastical 
body which is authorized to legislate on the subject. Inter- 
change of pulpits must, therefore, be remanded to the sphere 
of ecclesiastical liberty, and be regulated by the pastors of 
the Protestant denominations according to local circumstan- 
ces, congregational relations, pastoral preferences, and ecclesi- 
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astical affinities. While, therefore, the Evangelical Alliance 
can not legitimately authorize the pastors of the different de- 
nominations represented in it to interchange pulpits, or pre- 
scribe when and where and how often exchanges shall take 
place, yet in our judgment it may approve or recommend 
such interchanges wherever ecclesiastical canons and laws of 
State will allow. And we hope that through the influence 
of this Alliance all such obstructions will eventually be re- 
moved. 

Interchange of pulpits ought to be restricted to Protest- 
ants. The Church of Rome, as the “Mother of Abomina- 
tions,” invented traditions, corrupted the word of God, per- 
verted the sacraments, usurped the authority of the Church, 
and led the people astray ; and when rebuked, refused to re- 
nounce its errors and correct its abuses, and hence the Pro- 
testants heeded the call of God addressed to them: “Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate.” They according- 
ly organized their respective denominations. The errors and 
abuses protested against were subsequently authoratively 
adopted by the Council of Trent, and are held and promul- 
gated to this day. As, therefore, the Canons of Trent remain 
in full force, the Protest of Speyer must remain in full force 
also. Fidelity to the truth of God required the entire sepa- 
ration of Protestants from the Church of Rome, and consis- 
tency demands that there be no interchange of pulpits with 
the priests and prelates of that corrupt Church. 

Interchange of pulpits should also be restricted to the min- 
isters of orthodox denominations. Under the deterioration 
of the human reason consequent upon the fall, there arose in 
Apostolic times false prophets, who erred concerning the faith, 
preached another gospel, denied the Lord that bought them, 
and brought in damnable heresies. Christ called these 
“wolves in sheep’s clothing,” and warned his disciples against 
them ; and, as the apostles forbade the churehes from receiv- 
ing them and their pastors from bidding them God-speed, 
the moral force of these warnings and injunctions requires 
that the pastors of orthodox denominations should refuse an 
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interchange of pulpits with modern errorists who deny the 
fundamental doctrines of the system of evangelical truth. 

Interchange of pulpits in the Christian Church was fore- 
shadowed by the custom prevalent in the service of the syna- 
gogues of the Jewish Church. The prerogative of reading 
and expounding the Scriptures and preaching to the people 
was not restricted, but was extended by the rulers of the 
synagogue to any member of it or to any stranger who might 
be present, as well as to the “angel” who was appointed to 
attend to this part of the religious service. When Christ 
entered the synagogue at Nazareth, of which he was a mem- 
ber, the book of the prophet Esaias was handed to him, and 
he read and expounded the lesson for the day. But when 
Jesus was present in a synagogue of which he was not a mem- 
ber, he preached to the people instead of the “angel” or preach- 
er, after the reading and exposition of the Scriptures. When 
Paul and his companions were at Antioch, in Pisida, they 
went to the synagogue and sat down. After the reading of 
the Law of the Prophets, the rulers sent a messenger to them, 
saying, “Men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhorta- 
tion for the people, say on.” And in accordance with this 
invitation, Paul preached the Gospel to those who were pres- 
ent, or officiated in the place of the angel or preacher of the 
synagogue. If, now, the privilege of exhorting or preaching 
in the place of the angel was conferred upon any member or 
stranger present, much more would this privilege be extended 
by one angel of the synagogue to another. And as the min- 
isters of the Seven Churches of Asia were called angels, in 
all probability because of the analogy which exists between 
the duties and prerogatives of these offices, the propriety and 
duty of interchange of pulpits among the angels of the New 
Testament churches was at least foreshadowed by the custom 
prevailing in the Jewish synagogue service. 

The propriety of interchange of pulpits is enforced by 
apostolic authority and example. The apostles organized 
churches in different localities, ordained elders or bishops, 
and recommended them as pastors to their members. They 
also chose ministers or evangelists whom they employed as 
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their assistants, sending them forth to promulgate the Gospel 
in destitute regions, to visit and edify the churches and en- 
courage their pastors. The presbyters or bishops were pastors 
of the different churches in the same city, and doubtless re- 
cognized each other as such, and officiated for each other as 
occasion called for it. The evangelists, like the apostles, were 
ministers of the Church in general, and wherever they came 
they were acknowledged as the accredited messengers of the 
apostles by the pastors of the local churches, in whose stead 
they preached the Gospel during their sojourn among them. 
The interchange of pulpits on the part of the pastors of or- 
thodox Protestant congregations in the same localities, or 
when they visit other congregations in other countries as tem- 
porary evangelists, has doubtless the sanction of Apostolic 
authority and example. 

The propriety of the interchange of pulpits is sustained by 
the practice of the primitive Church. In the primitive ages 
the unity of the Church was exemplified by altar fellowship 
among its members and pulpit fellowship among its pastors. 
Any minister in one part of the Church was recognized as 
such in every other, and, if present at public worship, was 
ordinarily invited to take part in conducting the services. 
This privilege having been abused, regulations were made by 
the church councils to guard against the reception of*impos- 
tors. Accordingly, one of the Apostolic Canons requires 
that no strange minister should be received without letters of 
recommendation ; and the Council of Carthage adopted in the 
year A. D. 368 a similar regulation. 

Interchange of pulpits is demanded by a consistent devel- 
opment of the principles of Protestantism. Protestantism 
was not a new creation. It did not originate new ecclesias- 
tieal forces, but it discovered the formative principles of Chris- 
tianity, and embodied them in the organization of the Evan- 
gelical Church. At first Luther aimed at the reform of the 
Romish Chureh and opposed separation from her. For while 
he saw “that every thing was in a wretched state there,” he 
did not regard that as a sufficient “reason for separation,” nor 
separation as the best means of making it better. “There is 
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no sin, no evil,” said he, “that should destroy charity or break 
the bond of union. We must not desert God on account of 
the devil.” But the Papal bull of excommunication eventu- 
ally taught him the hopelessness of reforming the Church of 
Rome, and the necessity of an ecclesiastical reorganization. 

In the accomplishment of this work he did not originate a 
new sect, having no connection with the Church of the past, 
but he reorganized and revived the primitive Catholic Church, 
with its Apostolic principles, in contradistinction from the 
Papal hierarchy. 

Adopting the ecumenical creeds, the Reformers confessed 
their faith in the perpetuity of the One Holy Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, which consists of the assembly of all believers 
among whom the Gospel is preached in its purity,’and the 
sacraments are administered in accordance therewith by the 
ministers ordained according to the divine appointment. 
They maintained the universality of the priesthood of believ- 
ers as the Scriptural basis for the particular priesthood of the 
ministry, not as an indelible order of ecclesiastics as held by 
Rome, but as an office of service in the Church, transmitted 
by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery, according 
to Apostolic example. Congregations of believers were thus 
organized and pastors settled over them in various localities 
and different lands. Externally separated, they appear as the 
Church Particular; but internally bound by the unity of the 
faith, they constitute the Church Catholic. And this unity 
did not consist in absolute uniformity in doctrine, worship, 
government, and usage, but in agreement in the reception of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. 

These ecclesiastical principles the Swiss as well as the Sax- 
on Reformers promulgated at first independently, and their 
representatives, Zwingli and (Ecolampadius, Luther and 
Melanchthon, formally adopted them at the Marburg Confer- 
ence, October 4, 1529, the 363d anniversary of the signing of 
whose articles, by an extraordinary coincidence, occurs this 
very day. They were re-affirmed in their colloquies and con- 
ferences, confessed in their creeds and concordats, and author- 
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itatively declared in formal treaties. And while it must be 
confessed that the Reformers, under the pressure of peculiar 
circumstances and temptations, sometimes acted inconsistent- 
ly with the catholic principles adopted by them, nevertheless 
were they not thereby repealed, but remained in full force. 
It must also be admitted that some Protestants have infringed 
upon them by unduly magnifying their denominational pecu- 
liarities ; but while such an acknowledgment reveals the falli- 
bility of man and the tendency to sectarian exclusiveness, it 
does not destroy the force of the historic testimony to Pro- 
testant unity and catholicity. 

Dr. Dorner, in his “History of the Development of Pro- 
testant Theology,” testifies that he wrote it to show that, 
“under the guidance of the spirit of Evangelical Catholicity, 
in spite of the variety of nationalities, as well as the mani- 
fold conformations of Evangelical Protestant Christianity 
among those peoples which have appropriated the blessings 
of the Reformation of the sixteenth century—in spite of the 
divisions in language, usages, and habits, as well as in its 
destiny, Evangelical Protestant Christendom forms a unity.” 
In corroboration of this testimony, another distinguished 
witness, Merle d’Aubigné, says: “The catholicity of the Re- 
formation is a noble feature in its character. The Germans 
pass into Switzerland; the French into Germany; in later 
times men from England and Scotland pass over to the Con- 
tinent, and doctors from the Continent into Great Britain. 
The Reformers in the different countries spring up almost 
independently of each other, but no sooner are they born 
than they hold out the hand of fellowship. There is among 
them one sole faith, one spirit, one Lord. It has been an 
error, in our opinion, to write the history of the Reformation 
for a single country. The work is one, and from their very 
origin the Protestant churehes form ‘a whole body fitly joined 
together.’ ” 

In other words, the unity and catholicity of the Protestant 
Church, together with the parity and validity of the ordina- 
tion of her ministry, were acknowledged as the cardinal 
ecclesiastical principles, in accordance with which interchange 
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of pulpits was practiced as occasion presented itself and cir- 
cumstances rendered it proper and beneficial; and the consis- 
tent development of the same principles demands a free in- 
terchange of pulpits now. 

Such interchange has been fostered by the organization of 
the Evangelical Alliance. It originated in the longing awak- 
ened by the Holy Spirit for the realization of “the communion 
of saints,” and is the expression of Protestant unity and 
vatholicity. Consistency requires that the denominations 
represented in it recognize the Christian character of their 
members, the doctrinal soundness of their ministers, and the 
validity of the ordinances administered by them. The arti- 
cles of confederation constitute a bond of union which seeks 
expression in sacramental fellowship at the table of the Lord, 
and culminates in ministerial fellowship by an interchange of 
pulpits. What influence the meetings and publications of 
the Evangelical Alliance in England and on the Continent 
have had in fostering interchange of pulpits, we leave to our 
European brethren to tell us; but we can assure them that its 
influence has rendered such exchanges common in the United 
States. Ministerial exchanges are customary in all parts of 
our country, and between the great majority of the Protest- 
ant denominations, and the result proves their propriety and 
usefulness. ;, 

Interchange of pulpits has had a tendency to root and 
ground believers in the truth, to confirm their faith, to in- 
crease their brotherly love, and to prepare them to acknowl- 
edge each other at the sacramental board as “fellow-citizens 
of the saints and of the household of God.” It recognizes 
the official standing of Protestant ministers, reveals their 
talents, acquirements, and spiritual graces, produces mutual 
affection, and promotes their cordial co-operation in the com- 
mon work of the Lord. It places essential and non-essential 
truths in their true relative position, and is calculated to cor- 
rect misapprehensions and remove prejudices in regard to 
other denominations, as well as to diminish the occasions for, 
and to soften the asperities of, religious controversy. It ac- 
cords with the Scriptural constitution of the Church and the 
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office, relations, and prerogatives of the ministry; it is en- 
forced by the analogy of faith, and it practically illustrates 
the unity and catholicity of Protestantism over against the 
unfounded and pretentious claims of unity and catholicity 
set up by the Church of Rome. 

Objections are, of course, to be expected against the prac- 
tice. It is alleged: 

1. That interchange of pulpits is inconsistent with fidelity 
to “the truth as it is in Jesus” and “the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” All truth has its source in Christ, and is im- 
portant. But some truths are more important than others, 
because of their intrinsic excellence and their relative posi- 
tion and influence in the system of Christian doctrine. To 
this class belong the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, all 
of which are held by the orthodox Protestant denominations. 
To the discussion of topics involving these essential truths, 
Protestant ministers, by a kind of common ecclesiastical law, 
confine themselves in exchanging pulpits with each other. 
They furnish a very wide field from which to select pulpit 
themes, and the strongest incentive against the introduction 
of disputed points on such occasions. And as faith cometh 
by hearing and embracing the cardinal doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and as these are set forth by Protestant ministers when 
officiating for each other, interchange of pulpits is consistent 
with bearing witness “to the truth as it is in Jesus,” as well 
as with “earnestly contending for the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” 

2. It is alleged that interchange of pulpits renders the 
ministers of one denomination responsible for the doctrinal 
statements of the creed of another. Confessional obligations 
‘an only be assumed by the voluntary subscription of a creed, 
and they can not be rightfully imposed by mere implication. 
In this manner the ministers of Protestant denominations 
become responsible for the doctrines set forth in their respec- 
tive confessions, according to the import of the formula of 
subscription assented to at their ordination. By an inter- 
change of pulpits they merely acknowledge the soundness of 
their several creeds as regards fundamentals, while by with- 
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holding a formal subscription to them they indicate that, in 
their judgment, their respective confessions are, nevertheless, 
deficient, imperfect, or erroneous in some of their doctrinal 
statements. But they do not by such exchanges in anywise 
indorse what they regard as error, nor bid God-speed to 
errorists. 

3. It is alleged that interchange of pulpits depreciates, if 
not ignores, denominational differences. In consequence of 
the multiform character of revelation, the perverseness of the 
human reason, the imperfection of man’s spiritual develop- 
ment, and the diversified influences to which he is exposed in 
his religious training, the attainment of absolute agreement 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures has been found impos- 
sible, and doctrinal differences have accordingly arisen among 
Protestants. These differences have been regarded as sufli- 
ciently important to justify them in organizing their respec- 
tive denominations. Now, interchange of pulpits recognizes 
the existence of these differences as the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the Protestant denominations. Ecclesiastical 
instinct, Christian courtesy, as well as Scripture injunction, 
prevent their discussion while occupying each other’s pulpits. 
They are neither ignored nor thrust forward ; they are neither 
depreciated nor exalted ; they are simply let alone. Protest- 
ant ministers may, consequently, justify the origination of 
their respective denominations in their organizations, and re- 
gard their peculiarities as sufficiently important to perpetu- 
ate them. By interchange of pulpits they transfer their dif- 
ferences to the sphere of non-fundamentals, and confess that 
their non-reception does not destroy the Christian character 
of the members, the official standing of the ministry, nor the 
validity of the ordinances of their respective organizations. 

4. It is alleged that interchange of pulpits is calculated to 
confuse the minds of Christians, and unsettle their ecclesias- 
tical opinions. This objection is based upon the supposition 
that, whenever one Protestant minister occupies the pulpit 
of another, he would seize the opportunity to assail the doc- 
trines and usages of the denomination to whose members he 
was preaching, and to set forth and defend those of his own 
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Church. But as the Scriptures enjoin upon all ministers to 
avoid “doubtful disputations” and the discussion of “ques- 
tions which gender strife,” so glaring an impropriety will 
seldom if ever occur; and, as a matter of fact, we have never 
heard that any Protestant minister thus abused the privilege 
accorded him, nor that any members have thereby been pro- 
selyted from one denomination to another. 

5. It is alleged that the various Protestant confessions set 
forth different doctrinal systems, that the discourses of their 
ministers are characterized by their peculiarities, and through 
interchange of pulpits the members of one denomination are 
necessarily inoculated with what are regarded as the errors of 
the others. This objection sounds specious, but it neverthe- 
less has little weight. It has been conjured up by theologians 
whose lives are spent in splitting doctrinal hairs, and, when 
practically examined, proves a mere man of straw. 

The Protestant confessions in reality set forth the essential 
features of but one doctrinal system, and their differences be- 
long to the category of theological accidents. This was re- 
cognized and manifested at Berlin, in 1851, when two thou- 
sand six hundred pastors, professors, and theologians, repre- 
senting the four grand divisions of Protestantism—Lutheran, 
Reformed, Calvinistic, and Moravian—reconfessed the doc- 
trinal articles of the Augsburg Confession as containing the 
evangelical system of Christianity. Their doctrinal differ- 
ences are seldom discussed py Protestant pastors in their own 
pulpits; and nearly all the sermons they preach present evan- 
gelical truth in such a form as to be just as well adapted to 
edify the members of one Protestant denomination as those 
of another. It is only on rare and special occasions, and by 
special effort, that sermons are preached by Protestant pas- 
tors so charged with the peculiar phases of their respective 
denominations as to be clearly apprehended even by their own 
members ; and should any one of them so far forget himself 
as to preach such a discourse to the members of another de- 
nomination, when occupying one of their pulpits, the result, 
in all probability, would be nothing more than an opportuni- 
ty of obeying the apostolic injunction, “Prove all things: 
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hold fast that which is good.” And it is hardly conceivable 
how the sermons preached by Protestant pastors, when ex- 
changing pulpits with each other, could infect their hearers 
with heresy and lead them astray. 

Those who refuse to practice exchange of pulpits, and iso- 
late themselves from all other Christians in their exclusive- 
ness, unduly magnify their denominational peculiarities, and 
give them an unscriptural position and influence in the sys- 
tem of evangelical truth. They arrogate to themselves the 
characteristics of the Church Catholic ; they practically deny 
the Christian character of the members, the official legitima- 
ey of the ministry, and the doctrinal orthodoxy of all other 
denominations, and thus transform a true denominationalism 
into an unjustifiable sectarianism. They refuse to acknowl- 
edge the manifest favor with which God has crowned the 
labors of the ministers of other denominations, and virtually 
reproach Christ for accrediting by his benediction the minis- 
try of such unchurchly sects, without the pale of the cove- 
nanted mercies of God vouchsafed to them alone, as the true 
Church of Christ. 

Let the ministers of the Evangelical Protestant denomina- 
tions realize that the Church is set forth in the Scriptures as 
a sun, and that ministers are all its light-bearers ; as a school, 
in which they are all teachers; as a household, in which they 
are all servants ; as a fold, in which they are all pastors; as 
a vineyard, in which they are all laborers ; as a kingdom, in 
which they are all officers; and asa great world field, in 
which they are all sowers of the seed of the word. Let 
them remember that the true conception of the Church Mili- 
tant is not that of a manikin whose parts, mechanically con- 
nected, form a body without organic union or life, but of a 
body all of whose members are compactly joined together 
and constitute a living spiritual organism; nor is it that of 
an army divided into separate divisions, led by hostile officers 
against each other, but of one grand army marching against 
Antichrist, all of whose divisions with their leaders are led 
by Jesus Christ, the great Captain of our salvation. Neither 
is the true ideal of the Church triumphant that of a temple 
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divided into separate courts, between whose worshipers and 
ministrants there is no fellowship; but it is that of one vast 
temple, not made with hands, illumined by the Shekinah of 
glory, occupied by the general assembly and Church of the 
First-born as worshipers, whose ministers are all recognized 
as alike the priests of the Most High God. 

Let the Protestant ministry heed the declaration of Christ, 
“One is your Master, and ye are all brethren.” Let them 
give due significance to the sacerdotal prayer of Jesus, that 
they might all be one, as he and the Father are one, that the 
world may believe that the Father sent the Son to redeem it. 
Let them ponder the prophecies, that the time shall come 
when Zion shall constitute but one fold, under one Chief 
Shepherd, all whose “watchmen shall see eye to eye.” Let 
them, by their prayers for each other, their interchange of 
pulpits with each other, and their cordial co-operation in 
every good work, aid in ushering in the time when the scrip- 
tural characteristics of the One Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Church shall be actualized on earth, and “the kingdoms of 
this world” be declared by the Apocalyptic angel to have be- 
come “the Kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ,” and all 
her accredited ministers “kings and priest unto God.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE AND DUTY OF THE 
CITIZEN. 


By Hon. A. L. Hayes, LL. D., Lancaster, Pa. 


The sovereignty of the people is a phrase so frequently used, 
and so vaguely, that it is important to understand in what 
sense the people are sovereign ; for that they are so, we hold 
to be certain truth. 

In every government there is a supreme controlling power, 
whose mandates must be obeyed. This is the power of mak- 
ing ordinanees or regulations for the guidance and restraint 
of those who compose society. Accordingly, in a democracy, 
the right of making laws is in the people—the whole people. 

If the people at large could meet together and make their 
laws, the whole people so assembled, would be the sovereign 
power, and might not only by their consent prescribe rules 
for the community, as laws for all to obey, but appoint the 
officers and agents to enforce obedience and the due execution 
of the laws thus prescribed. All the powers of government 
would be in their hands and under their control. This was 
the polity of ancient Athens and the early Grecian Common- 
wealths ; but no such government has long subsisted, or can 
be permanent. If there ever was a state or community, to 
which that polity was adapted, it is San Marino, in Italy, the 
oldest republie in the world, as well as the smallest of states. 
Occupying a territory of twenty-two square miles, with eight 
to ten thousand inhabitants, in the midst of powerful states 
which have undergone every vicissitude, from unlimited free- 
dom to the most galling oppression, it has preserved its inde- 
pendence for fifteen centuries. It is situated on the summit 
of a rocky mountain, surrounded by walls, defended by three 
forts, and accessible only by a single road. Here, it might 
be supposed that there would be no difficulty in assembling 
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all the adult population, from a territory more circumscribed 
than one of our least townships, to provide laws and the 
means to carry them into execution. But it is obvious, that 
such a scheme would inevitably result in failure. A stormy 
day intervening, the demands of private affairs, sickness, and 
a hundred accidents, combined with the inattention and neg- 
lect incident to the observance of a general public duty, 
would often occasion a thin attendance, and either the omis- 
sion to adopt the required measures, or the passing of laws, 
or issuing of mandates by a minority consisting of those hav- 
ing only selfish or sinister purposes. By this means, a few 
ambitious men would soon get control of the purse and the 
sword, and accomplish the downfall of the republic. This 
inherent tendency of the scheme of government, known as a 
simple democracy, has induced every state, in which the ex- 
periment has been attempted, to change it for a system of 
delegated power; and according to the wisdom and care with 
which such a system was framed, and the virtue of the dele- 
gates, and especially of their constituency, in prescribing and 
preserving the checks and limitations of authority, has been 
the degree of liberty secured under governments founded upon 
the consent of the people. The little republic of San Mari- 
no, notwithstanding its size and compactness, did not adopt 
the plan of a simple democracy. Its government consists of 
two presidents chosen every half year, a senate of sixty mem- 
bers, and an executive council of twelve, elected by the 
people. Their court of justice is supplied by a foreign judge, 
appointed every three years, and afterwards ineligible; and 
two other legal functionaries, and two secretaries of state, are 
their other public officers. Their military organization con- 
sists of eighty men, and the public revenue amounts to six 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

The great problem in polities has been to frame a govern- 
ment, founded upon the consent of all the people to be gov- 
erned, the acts of which should be the emanations of their 
will, and enacted for their benefit and welfare. 

Our English ancestors made a brave effort to solve this 
problem, when the barons at Runnymede proclaimed in Mag- 
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na Charta their Bill of Rights, declaring that no subject 
should be deprived of his freehold, unless by the judgment of 
his peers, or the law of the land, and that elections of mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament should be free. 

This is the foundation of the British Constitution. It was 
an act of resistance, by the nobility of England, against the 
despotism of the Crown. But when the Crown and Parlia- 
ment conspired to deprive our fathers, who had emigrated to 
this continent, of those liberties which were established in 
England, they boldly determined to dissolve their connection, 
and to hold the English, as all other nations, enemies in war, 
in peace friends. Having achieved their independence, their 
first duty was to establish a government for themselves. 

For that purpose, the whole people in the several provinces 
assembled and elected the men of their choice to represent 
them in a convention, in order to deliberate and conclude 
upon a frame of government, to consist of fundamental and 
organic laws, for the organization and preservation of society. 

The members of this conventin were men deeply versed in 
the philosophy of history, and they succeeded in devising a 
system of social order very complete,—as best answering the 
true end of all government, which is a trust committed by 
the people, for their own benefit, to their rulers as fiduciary 
agents,—a system the most equal and just, the most stable 
and firm, the most economical, the most efficient in securing 
obedience to the laws and repressing the turbulence of faction, 
while it insures to the citizen the largest liberty consistent 
with public safety. 

To explain how this was accomplished, will best elucidate 
the true idea of the Sovereignty of the people; which is by 
no means a vague generality, but a substantial truth, involv- 
ing the great fact that every citizen is really and essentially 
a member of the government. 

Let it be ever remembered, that anterior to the organiza- 
tion of government, are the people, on whose consent it is 
founded. The constitution begins with the announcement of 
this grand truth: We the People do ordain and establish this 
constitution, to promote the general welfare and secure the 
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blessings of liberty to ourselves and posterity. To attain 
these objects, the government is framed with three co-ordi- 
nate departments, the legislative, executive, and judicial, 
each having its separate and well-defined province ; to pro- 
vide the necessary laws, which is that of the legislature; to 
expound those laws, that of the courts of justice; and that 
of the executive, to superintend their execution. But as in 
constructing the government, it was, of course, necessary that 
the several departments should be supplied with properly qual- 
ified agents, and that those agents should regularly perform 
their functions, it was requisite from time to time to choose 
or select them from the body of the people. Without this 
provision, the constitution would have been a caput mortuum, 
a mere machine without the motive power. Such a provision 
was obviously essential as a vital part or member of the gov- 
ernment, prescribing the duty and mode of electing, at stated 
periods, suitable persons to execute the power devolved upon 
the other departments ; and the convention therefore, as an 
essential feature of the organic law, established an electoral 
body, consisting of all the freemen of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards. As electors, the citizens qualified to 
vote constitute an efficient and essential portion of the actual 
government, necessary not only to give it life and action, but 
to continue its existence. Periodically they are required by 
the exercise of the elective franchise to determine the selec- 
tion of the various members of the co-ordinate departments, 
and of other subordinate agencies, by which the government 
is conducted. All the functionaries and agents of the govern- 
ment, their rulers, in short, are of their choice. Every citi- 
zen, by the exercise of his franchise, as a voter, constantly 
participates in conferring power upon those who wield the 
public authority, and by this action becomes an essential 
member of the government itself. He is subject to the laws, 
but so are his rulers—the legislators who make, the judges 
who expound them, and the executive who sees that they are 
enforced. And if these be indispensable to the subsistence of 
the government, not less so are the members of that body to 
whose action they owe their political being. 
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Viewed in this light, our government may be considered 
as consisting of the electors and the elected ; the constituency 
and their representatives—each division having its proper 
authority and functions, derived from the people and _pre- 
cisely defined in the constitution; the people, meanwhile, in 
the Declaration of Rights, a substantial and leading article 
in the constitution, guarding their grant of powers by the 
most important reservations, and expressly asserting, that 
“all power is inherent in the people, and all free governments 
are founded on their authority, and instituted for their peace, 
safety, and happiness ; and that for the advancement of these 
ends, they have, at all times, an inalienable and indefeasible 
right to alter, reform, and abolish their government, in such 
manner as they may think proper.” 

Thus we perceive that every citizen, as an elector, is truly 
a member of the government, with functions clearly defined 
by the constitution, involving high and essential duties, as 
precisely incumbent on him, as any which the constitution 
devolves upon the members of the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches. We also perceive, how widely different is 
this government from a simple democracy, which never can 
be safely established, or exist for any length of time, amongst 
any free people. It is impossible in an extensive and popu- 
lous territory and impracticable, as we have seen, in the small- 
est states. 

Ours is a democratic representative Commonwealth, a com- 
pound republic, constructed with a wise regard for the sup- 
port of legitimate authority, on the one hand, and the preser- 
vation of liberty, on the other; a government of checks and 
balances, guarding against the usurpations of power by the 
public functionaries, and the encroachments of faction and 
irregular combinations upon the constitutional prerogatives 
of the departments; all of which have their limited spheres 
of action, ordained by the constitution, and each possesses 
and exercises such portions only of the sovereign power, as 
are therein specifically granted ; the people retaining by clear 
and express exception out of their grant, thus made, the great 
fountain of Sovereignty, by reserving, as we have seen, the 
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predominant sovereign right of reforming and abolishing 
their government as they deem just and proper, through and 
by delegates regularly chosen and meeting in convention, for 
that purpose. Such is the sovereignty of the people, as we 
understand it. 

Now as to the duty of the citizen, in a republic, with in- 
stitutions so equitable, and a social order so excellent, and 
superior, as we hold, to any which elsewhere exists: the ex- 
ercise of his functions as an elector, being essential to the 
government, he should by no means regard it as a matter of 
indifference, whether he uses his elective franchise or not. It 
is a high constitutional obligation, and the requisition is uni- 
versal and indispensable. If one may lawfully neglect it, all 
may ; and in the supposed general dereliction of this public 
duty, what becomes of the government? It must evidently 
cease altogether, or be abandoned to anarchy and confusion. 
The intention of the constitution is, that every qualified citi- 
zen shall vote at each election. Any citizen who declines to 
vote, virtually surrenders his share in the government, indeed 
contributes pro tanto to its dissolution. In the most moderate 
view of the consequences, the omission to vote impairs the 
legitimate effect of the requirement that the elective agents 
or functionaries shall be the choice of a majority of the con- 
stituency—the choice, in so far as it comes short of that ‘re- 
sult, failing to realize the intendment of the organic law. 
lence, the futility of the excuse that one vote is of no conse- 
quence, being, as the elector is apt to say, a drop in the ocean. 
But who can tell? Even as the ocean is formed of drops, so 
the largest majorities are made up of single votes; and it 
should be remembered that a feather on a scale in equilibrio 
will change the balance: so a single vote, may change an ad- 
ministration, and the entire policy of the government. Such 
instances have more than once occurred. A notable instance, 
often referred to, occurred in Massachusetts in the election of 
Governor Moreton over Mr. Edward Everett, by a majority 
of one vote. Within a short time the same State, in a presi- 
dential election, polled 132,936 votes. Many hundred, more 
probably thousands, of electors had, at the former election, 
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remained at home, each supposing that his single vote was 
of no importance. Not so reasoned or acted our revolution- 
ary sages and patriots. It is known that the Father of his 
Country invariably cast his vote at every general election. 
Bishop White, who neglected no duty, was ever specially mind- 
ful of this, and Chief Justice Marshall, whose patriotism was 
equal to his intellectual grandeur, discharged this great civic 
obligation to the last. 

A body of electors being organized by the sovereign power 
for the purpose of designating, by their independent and in- 
telligent choice, the proper agents in the several departments 
for carrying on the government, it follows that the electors 
in the discharge of this duty, should exercise all possible dili- 
gence and discretion, in order that they may elect the best 
qualified and most suitable persons for every place. This 
should be scrupulously observed by each voter as a cardinal 
point of duty. In vain have the people ordained a free and 
equal system of government, unless the several departments 
are placed under the charge of the best citizens—the most 
upright, intelligent, and capable. Hence the exceeding im- 
portance of the elective power, as the parental source of ad- 
ministration. It gives vitality to the government; and just 
in proportion to the care and fidelity with which it is exercis- 
ed, will the several branches be vigorous or feeble, pure or 
corrupt. And, indeed, should it appear that superior merit 
furnishes not the best passport to an election to office, our 
government must in process of time lose it prestige, and come 
to be regarded as an experiment which has signally failed. 
If on comparison with other governments it is discovered, 
that talent and integrity are more rarely employed by us, our 
government will -not only cease to attract the respect of 
others, but even to retain our own. 

It is therefore the imperative duty of the elector to choose 
wisely and well, and never to cast his vote for a candidate 
whom he does not believe to be both capable and honest. 

The necessary result of any political arrangement, which 
gives to a considerable number of people an active participa- 
tion in public affairs, is the origin of parties in the state. It 
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were idle therefore to deplore the existence of parties, how- 
ever, we may condemn their excesses ; nor can true patriotism 
desire their extinction, which could only occur by reason of 
“a universal alarm for the public safety or an absolute destruc- 
tion of liberty.” Generally, electors are divided into two 
parties ; and as candidates for their suffrages are nominated 
previously to the election, there are usually but two sets of 
candidates for the various offices to be filled. Each elector 
must consequently vote for one or the other set, or for a ticket 
of his own selected from both; otherwise his vote is cast to 
the winds. For this reason, an elector who desires to have a 
voice in the selection of candidates, may find it expedient to 
attach himself to a party; and that party measures may be 
originated and conducted in a proper spirit, it is right that 
men of integrity should not stand aloof from party connec- 
tions. Avoiding all allusion to special politics, we will sup- 
pose the citizen to have honestly espoused his side; what are 
the principles which should guide him in relation to his 
party? It is but natural that he should be affected with the 
esprit de corps, and desires its prosperity and success. “To 
love the subdivision, the little platoon we belong to in soci- 
ety,” says Edm. Burke, “is the first principle, the germ as it 
were, of public affections. It is the first link in the series by 
which we proceed towards a love for our country and man- 
kind.” The act of associating implies concession and com- 
promise of individual preferences, and an agreement to abide 
by the determination of a majority. No resolve of a party 
could otherwise be of avail. In all questions of mere exped- 
iency or of probable utility, or of doubt in regard to the 
comparative fitness of proposed candidates, any one may rea- 
sonably defer to the judgment of a majority, conceding that 
they are more likely to be correct in their opinion than the min- 
ority. The exercise of a little modest reflection may satisfy 
him, that his own judgment ought not to be weighed against 
that of the majority of his associates, actuated by motives as 
pure as his own. 

But if, after calm and deliberate reflection, he firmly be- 
lieves the measures of his party are inimical to the general 
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welfare, injurious to the rights of others, unconstitutional or 
illegal, what is he todo? Or if the candidates of his party 
are not only inferior to others, but in point of integrity and 
capacity, unfit for the stations for which they have been nom- 
inated, can he support such measures or such men? Unques- 
tionably not. His duty to his country and to himself forbids 
it. He should oppose them on the first suggestion ; he should 
urge upon his associates that their success could not be con- 
siderable or permanent, unless it were founded upon patriot- 
ism and justice, that the prosperity of a party depends 
upon the rectitude of its proceedings, that to secure the design 
of all patriotic party combination, the most able and upright 
candidates should be presented for the public suffrages,—that 
every improper measure and every unfit selection, tend direct- 
ly to break down a party as well as to injure the public in- 
terests; that character is as essential to the stability of a 
party as to the standing of an individual ; and that although 
temporary triumph attend the proceedings of a party, yet if 
these are inconsistent with the general good, the effect would 
certainly be experienced, sooner or later, in the diminished 
favor of the public, and the slackened zeal of the members 
themselves. If such representations prove ineffectual to turn 
your associates from their contemplated course; if for the 
sake of some object of self-interest or aggrandizement, they 
will rush into measures adverse to the public weal, your obli- 
gation to go along with them is at an end. Be true to your 
country and to yourself, 


“And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man.”’ 


A party is distinguished from a faction, not by its numbers, 
but by its aims, which always regard the welfare of the 
country ; whereas those of a faction centre in some project of 
selfish advantage, involving a sacrifice of public good or a 
violation of the rights of others. A faction is ever hostile 
to liberty and the formidable enemy to free government. It 
is the vice into which parties are most liable to fall, and 
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against which they should sedulously guard. The general 
welfare is the legitimate object of party. No matter how 
extensive the combination of political elements, if the inter- 
est of a few be its object, and not the good of the whole, it 
should not be dignified with the name of a party. Itisa 
faction merely. Hence a minority may constitute a party, 
while the majority may be nothing better thana faction. A 
party, too, whose general conduct is patriotic, may, under a 
temporary excitement of passion, or in the pursuit of partic- 
ular interests, engage in the prosecution of factious measures. 
But the paramount duty of every citizen, requires that he 
should resist such measures, no matter whence they emanate. 
Were this course uniformly adopted, it would tend to bri- 
dle the proclivity to party aberration ; for factious partizans, 
would be deterred from suggesting improper measures or men, 
by the fear of the opposition and exposure, they must imme- 
diately encounter, and of losing their particular weight and 
influence. Let no consideration of party expediency, not 
even the pretended necessity of its preservation, divert the 
good citizen from the path of rectitude, or induce him osten- 
sibly to approve what, in his conscience, he condemns. All 
such pretexts are fallacious. The only basis upon which any 
party can safely rest, is that of justice and patriotism. It 
may flourish for a while upon disingenuous expedients; but 
deception is necessarily short-lived, where men are free. 
Those who resort to it invariably lose in the end more than 
they gain; they lose their character, they lose the public 
confidenee, and, with it, their future efficiency, The great 
portion or mass of parties, in our country are disinterest- 
ed and patriotic; and though they trust their leaders, and 
are sometimes led astray, yet when convinced that their 
confidence has been abused, they withdraw it altogeth- 
er. If popularity be the prize,—what conduct so well 
adapted to win it, as that which evinces an uncompromis- 
ing attachment to principle? Integrity is undoubtedly the 
most popular characteristic of a citizen; and what more 
striking proof can be given of it, than an opposition, founded 
on conviction, to the present will of your party? You may 
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suffer a temporary eclipse, but you will ere long emerge, the 
brighter for the obscuration. You may fora time sink out 
of view, but the returning wave of public favor, will place 
you on still higher ground, than where you formerly stood. 
You will have shown yourself worthy of trust, by refusing to 
yield to the dictates of passion or prejudice, and by sacrific- 
ing present advantage to the maintenance of the right. The 
surest way to the hearts of an intelligent people, is in the 
habitual exhibition of an honest independence of spirit ; 
whereas the complaisant wooers of popularity, who trim their 
sails to each veering breeze, find, instead of the thrift which 
follows fawning, the contempt and scorn they deserve. 


“They live and are despised, they die nor more are named.”’ 


The most popular man of our period owed his success to the 
unflinching assertion of his own opinions, even when in con- 
flict with those of his party, more than to any other of the 
many causes of his extraordinary fortune. A belief in his 
integrity took root in the public mind, and the people rallied 
to his support in every emergency. 

But suppose the contrary should happen to you; that on 
account of your honest difference of opinion, the favor of 
your party should be wholly withdrawn, you nevertheless 
have the satisfaction, which springs from the 

Mens sibi conscia recti, 

‘‘A peace above all earthly dignities 

A still and quiet conscience ;”’ 
infinitely surpassing the hollow gratification of the retail 
politician, who basely panders to the low passions and preju- 
dices of others, professes opinions which he does not enter- 
tain, and is ever ready 

“To sell his honor for trash— 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus.”’ 

Having endeavored to show, that the sovereign authority 
rests in the people en masse ; that by the constitution they 
have established a government of limited powers ; that they 
have ordained these powers to consist of a body of electors, 
a legislature, an executive, a judiciary; and with respect to 
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the citizen, that he is a real and efficient member of the gov- 
ernment, in the capacity of an elector; that his duty as such 
is eminent and essential ; and that it is neither to be neglect- 
ed, nor negligently performed ; we desire now to invite at- 
tention to some other considerations suggested by this view 
of our system. 

The citizen having fulfilled his duty as an elector, hence- 
forth bears a different relation to the government ; he returns 
to his condition of a citizen at large, just as the legislator 
does, after his term of office expires. He is not entitled to 
exercise any control over the elected, whether legislator, gov- 
ernor, or judge. 

By some means, the notion has obtained that the electors 
are entitled to instruct the representative or senator whom 
they have elected, as to what measures he shall support and 
what he shall not support; though it never was presumed 
that they were authorized to instruct the governor how he 
should act or the judges how they should decide. 

But is not the right as good in one case as in the other? 
If founded at all, it applies to the executive and the judge, 
as well as to the senator and representative. But it has no 
foundation ; being utterly inconsistent with the independence 
and obligation of the legislator. He, when elected, finds his 
powers and duties prescribed in the constitution, and his first 
act—that which qualifies him for his office of legislator—is 
to swear to support the constitution, and to perform his duty 
with fidelity. In and by the constitution, his province and 
duties are defined. These are his instructions, emanating 
from the sovereign authority of “We, the people ;” the same 
authority by which the elector is entitled to cast his vote, 
and by which, as an elector, he is entitled to do nothing else. 
The electors have no authority to legislate. Who ever sup- 
posed that they were invested with such a power? Who 
ever imagined that the senator and representative were 
sworn to perform their duty as the electors might require? 
But it may be said, that though, as electors, they are not au- 
thorized to instruct, yet, as the people, they are. The answer 
is, that the people, as before intimated—the whole people— 
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have already delivered their instructions, as recorded in the 
constitution and frame of government. Whatever they chose 
to grant or command, they have there set forth, and in the 
Declaration of Rights they have expressed all that they in- 
tended to reserve. They have not reserved, even to the peo- 
ple en masse, the right of instruction; but they have reserved 
“the right, in a peaceable manner, to assemble together for 
their common good, and to apply to those invested with the 
powers of government, for redress of grievances, or other 
purposes, by petition, address, or remonstrance.” 

So it appears that the sovereign authority of the people has 
left the legislator, just as it leaves the governor, to his respon- 
sibility under his election and oath of office and the constitu- 
tional requirements. He is not warranted in dividing his 
responsibility with, or transferring it to, others. But by his 
faithful discharge of his duty, as therein prescribed, should 
he be judged: by that should he stand or fall; else 

“Til to example ill, 
Would from his forehead wipe a perjured note; 
For none offend, where all alike do doat.’”’ 

Unquestionably the people are competent to instruct every 
department of government, again and again; but they must 
do it by conventions of delegates, chosen for the purpose of 
altering, reforming or abolishing the government, and in the 
form of fundamental and organic laws; which power, we 
have seen, they have excepted out of the grants in the exist- 
ing constitution. 

Now let us further consider: The legislature, as settled by 
the constitution, has been duly elected: it is organized and 
it has performed its functions. Laws are passed and promul- 
gated. A law may be inexpedient, unjust, severe, or even 
unconstitutional. What is the citizen’s duty? Whilst it 
subsists, he is subject to the law,—the mandate of the au- 
thority constituted by the sovereign power; his manifest du- 
ty is to obey. He may endeavor to procure the repeal of an 
obnoxious law, by every legal and constitutional means. He 
has the right to carry its constitutionality into court, and 
have it there decided ; but until it be repealed, or decided by 
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judicial authority to be unconstitutional, he is bound by the 
law. This duty exists under every government; and is en- 
forced, the world over, by sanctions more or less stringent. 
Obedience is the life of government. And, strange as it may 
sound, and to some incredible, the laws are here more faith- 
fully executed than in any other country. This is conceded 
by the most intelligent foreigners that have visited us. De 
Tocqueville, in his last work on the Democracy of America, 
says: “Inthe U.S. that numerous and turbulent multitude 
does not exist which always looks upon the law as its natural 
enemy, and accordingly surveys it with fear and distrust. It 
is impossible, on the other hand, not to perceive that all 
classes display the utmost reliance upon the legislation of 
their country, and that they are attached to it by a kind of 
parental affection.” “Among civilized nations, revolts are 
rarely excited except by such persons as have nothing to lose 
by them; and if the laws of a democracy are not always 
worthy of respect, at least they obtain it: for those who usu- 
ally infringe the laws, have no excuse for not complying with 
the enactments they have themselves made, and by which 
they are themselves benefited, while the citizens whose inter- 
ests may be promoted by the infraction of them, are induced 
by their character and their station, to submit to the decisions 
of the legislature, whatever they may be. Besides which, 
the people in America obey the law, not only because it ema- 
nates from the popular authority, but because that authority 
may modify it in any points which may prove to be vexatory. 
A law is observed, because it is a self-imposed evil, in the 
first place, and an evil of transient duration in the second.” 
But these remarks, though containing the truth, must yet 
be taken as true only in general. We have too many laws, 
which are imperfectly observed. We have some which are 
often disregarded ; we have others which are obsolete,— 

‘And have like unscour’d armor hung by the wall 

So long, that nineteen zodiacs have gone round, 

And none of them been worn.”’ 
Such facts are to be lamented, not only because they detract 
from the honor acquired by general obedience, but as tending 
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to encourage and foster a lawless spirit. They strike at the 
root of authority. A law passed in defiance of the settled 
opinion of the public, would pass but to be repealed ; such a 
law may be a mischievous absurdity, but the repeal does not 
eradicate the mischief. The opposition excites passions, 
which weaken obedience to all restraint, and respect for the 
law-making power. While deprecating disobedience and re- 
sistance, we cannot help reflecting that facts like these sug- 
gest to legislators great caution in changing the laws. They 
should not only regard .what is desirable, but also what is 
practicable, and should consider that in relation to reforms, 
the truest maxim is couched in the phrase—festina lente. 

In general, all valuable and permanent improvement has 
proceeded to consummation, not per saltum, but step by step, 
gradually advancing and rising like the superstructure of a 
noble building, upon its foundation of rock. Men who are 
free, will not be forced to accept even a benefit ; they must be 
persuaded. Force is the baton of the tyrant, persuasion the ° 
instrumentality of the true statesman and patriot. In times 
of excitement, there may be difficulty in determining what 
the public really desire. Enthusiasts and zealots, who, re-~ 
gardless of obstacles, would overleap all bounds, are unsafe 
and perilous guides to this sort of knowledge. A wise and 
conscientious legislator will not lend himself to the passage 
of a law, which cannot be enforced, knowing that however 
desirable in itself the measure may be, such a result must 
prove fatal to it, by postponing indefinitely its establishment, 
with the super-added consequence of impairing the general 
respect for the laws which is their best security. On the con- 
trary, if he cannot establish the right, he will not disdain to 
ameliorate the wrong; but like Solon, when he can not estab- 
lish the best system of laws, he will endeavor to establish the 
best that the people can bear. 

The sentiment of reverence for law, should be sedulously 
instilled into the general mind. What are the laws but the 
beneficent voice of our country, uttered for the good of all; 
the gentle commands of the mighty mother, equally address- 
ed to all her children? 
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It was the divine maxim of Plato, that we should never 
use violence to our country, any more than to our parents ; 
and as filial piety forbids us to despise or neglect their be- 
hests, we should as little think of holding in contempt the 
laws of our country. The lenity and even indulgence with 
which the violation of the law is often treated; the crude 
opinions of inconsiderate and reckless men, approving their 
infraction, scatter broadcast the seeds of a pernicious harvest. 
The natural fruit appears in that horrid mockery of justice— 
the cruel outrages and murders of lynch law, in the blood- 
shed and conflagrations of the mobs of our great cities; and 
the fearful increase of crimes of violence throughout the land. 
If the sentiment of veneration were habitually inculcated ; 
if men of standing and influence, would be careful, at all 
times, “to speak good” of the law; or, at least with the for- 
bearance, if fault there be, that.a respectable man would ob- 
serve in speaking of the actions of his parents; if such men 
and all good citizens, would, moreover, sternly denounce the 
violations of law that come within their knowledge, a sound 
and healthy public opinion would be generated ; then would, 


“Heedless, rambling impulse, learn to think, 
Vice in his high career,-would stand appalled,*’ 


and wicked men, be checked in their headlong career of crime 
and jnfamy. 

In every country and under all forms of government, the 
duty of the individual member of society is indicated by the 
answer: “Render unto Cesar, the things which are Cesar’s.” 
But if under despotic or arbitrary rule, there may be some 
color of excuse for a latitudinary observance, yet in this our 
favored land, in which the laws are truly self-imposed, hav- 
ing originated in our own authority, emanated from our own 
choice, and being as it were, contracts to which every man is 
a party, it is altogether unworthy and inexcusable to attempt 
to break or evade them. Independently of religious obliga- 
tion, the feeling of self-respect and a sense of what is due to 
our own character, the principles of common honesty, and 
the honor of our country, are all concerned in the mainte- 
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nance of our laws; lest it come to pass, that though we have 
laws for all faults, yet that faults be so countenanced, 
“That the strong statutes, 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
As much in mock as mark.” 

In addition to all other considerations, obedience to law, is 
to be presented in the light of a positive legal duty, since, in 
times of public commotion, every man is liable to be called 
on by the sheriff, to give his personal support to the laws. 

One more topic in conclusion: Among the fifteen maxime 
of the good Bishop Middleton, not the least useful is the fol- 
lowing: “Manner is something with every body, and every- 
thing with some.” De Tocqueville says: “Nothing seems at 
first sight less important, than the outward form of human 
actions, yet these is nothing upon which men set more store ; 
they grow used to every thing except to living in a society 
which has not their own manners. The influence of the social 
and political state of a country upon manners is, therefore, 
deserving of serious examination.” Were it true that our 
social order is productive of coarseness, brutality, or churlish- 
ness of behavior, that it deprives our mutual intercourse of 
the charms of elegant conversation, or the graces of urbanity; 
in short, that it proscribes good taste in anything, this, we 
admit, would be a heavy drawback from the excellence which 
we claim for it. We areaware that such representations have 
been given to the world, in pretentious volumes, by recent 
travelers; some of whom have taken an extensive survey of 
our condition from the windows of steam cars and the decks 
of steamboats, rushing at the speed of two hundred miles a 
day from Boston to New Orleans. 

Accurate observers, they, of course, speak with all the airs 
of authority! Among those moral censors there are some 
who have had the grace to become ashamed of their mis-state- 
ments, and have recanted them, while there are others, the 
“Hamiltons, the Halls, the Fidlers, the Trollopes”—whose 
own manners were decisive proof of their incompetency to 


judge the manners of others. 
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The shrewd Frenchman, whose remarks we have before 
quoted says: “The English make game of the manners of the 
Americans ; but it is singular that most of the writers who 
have drawn these ludicrous delineations, belonged themselves 
to the middle classes in England, to whom the same delinea- 
tions are exceedingly applicable ; so that these pitiful censors, 
for the most part, furnish an example of that very thing they 
blame in the United States: they do not perceive they are 
deriding themselves to the great amusement of the aristoc- 
racy of their own country.” A better explanation, we are 
inclined to think, is that these travelers instead of really 
delineating the Americans, have performed the simpler task 
of sitting for their own pictures. Their humor is therefore 
much the same with that of Congreve’s Coquette: 


“Who likes herself, yet others hates, 
For that which in herself she prizes, 
And while she laughs at them forgets, 
She is the thing, that she despises.’’ 


There are some undeniable facts relative to this subject, the 
significance of which is remarkable. Throughout the length 
and breadth of our country, such are the respect and consid- 
eration for the female sex, that any woman may travel from 
Maine to Texas, and from seaboard to seaboard, in the public 
conveyances, whether stages, railroad cars, or steamboats, not 
only without insult, but with the invariable courtesy, from 
every man, of the tender of the best seat and the best place 
every where, and of being always first helped, and to the 
best of everything at the table. Nay, it is of the most ordi- 
nary occurrence, to observe men giving up their seats to 
females whom they never saw before, and standing them- 
selves for hours, in the cars, for want of room. So common 
is such conduct, that it hardly appears to demand the thanks 
of the party obliged. But should you travel over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, through France, Italy, or Germany, 
you would not see the parallel of this. On the contrary, the 
men in the polished Eastern Hemisphere keep their seats and 
let the ladies stand. They refuse to give up an inch of their 
rights, for the ease and accommodation of the more delicate 
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sex. Now, however dignified a posture a surly Englishman 
may assume, or however graceful a shrug a vivacious French- 
man may display, in keeping his place under such circum- 
stances, the act of the American is indicative, beyond all per- 
adventure, of superior gallantry and good manners. Who 
ean doubt it? Who can doubt which is the truer gen- 
tleman—the Englishman, with .his dignified non chalance, or 
the Frenchman, with his polished grimace, maintaining his 
position,—or the American rising from his seat and yielding 
it to the lady without a word? This national and character- 
istic fact, does not rest upon the superficies, or, “outward 
form of action.” It goes deeper, and is far better than mere 
conventional politeness, which is an imitation of benevolence, 
the shadow of good will, whereas true politeness is good 
will in act and deed; and such is the fact we have cited. 
But there is something of delicacy, of tender respect implied 
in this action, which lends to it the roseate hue and perfume, 
(if we may so speak) of the most refined politeness. It tells 
of gentle affections, of the relation of mother, sister, daugh- 
ter,—of the charities of home and the fireside. Another 
national characteristic, akin to that which we have just 
noticed, but of graver importance, is the respect paid to the 
sanctity of the conjugal relation, the consequence of which 
is a purity of domestic morals, unknown in any other coun- 
try, and most honorable to this. Nothing is more obvious, 
we believe, to an American traveling abroad, than the differ- 
ence alluded to. The laxity of European morals, on this 
point, is absolutely hideous. It is difficult for us to conceive 
how any people deficient in so cardinal a virtue, can have 
worth in anything; or how it can be otherwise, than that 
the state, where such customs prevail, should be rotten to the 
core. Let us hear a European philosopher and statesman, 
upon the subject. We again quote De Tocqueville. “There 
is certainly,” he remarks, “no country in the world where the 
tie of marriage is so much respected, or where conjugal hap- 
piness is more highly or worthily appreciated. In America, 
all those vices which tend to impair the purity of morals and 
to destroy the conjugal tie, are treated with a degree of sever- 
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ity, which is unknown to the rest of the world.” “It is true, 
that the Americans rarely lavish upon women, those eager 
attentions which are commonly paid them in Europe, but 
their conduct to women always implies that they suppose 
them to be virtuous and refined, and such is the respect en- 
tertained for the moral freedom of the sex, that in the pres- 
ence of a woman, the most guarded language is used lest-her 
ear might be offended by an expression.” And he thus con- 
cludes, “I do not hesitate to avow, that although the women 
of the U.S. are confined within the narrow circle of domes- 
tic life, and their situation is in some respects, one of ex- 
treme dependence, I have nowhere seen women occupying a 
loftier position ; and if I were asked now, that I am drawing 
to the close of this work, to what the growing strength and 
the singular prosperity of the American people ought mainly 
to be attributed, I should reply, to the superiority of their 
women.” We suppose these views evince the excellence of 
American manners, as well in point of morals, as in whatever 
relates to the essence of a polite behavior. But after all, 
there is probably a deficiency in exterior address, in ceremonial 
punctilio, im the modylation of tone and the studied grace of 
action; and it may be true, as asserted by De Tocqueville, 
“that nothing is more prejudicial to democracy, than its out- 
ward forms of behavior.” “Many men,” he says, “would 
willingly endure its vices, who cannot support its manners.” 
It seems, the metal may be of the purest ore, yet want the 
polish to give it brilliancy and credit. Still we are unable to 
discover, why the true metal should not receive the highest 
polish ; why virtue and merit should assume an outward 
form, or put on a dress, which impairs their loveliness and 
splendor. There is surely no reason why courteous action may 
not accompany benevolent deeds, or graceful deportment may 
not herald kind intentions,—in short, why refined manners 
should not be the natural expression of a generous heart and 
tultivated intellect. Therefore, since “manners are something 
with everybody, and everything with some,” it may be com- 
mended as the last point of duty of the citizen, though not 
the least, to show by his deportment that there is nothing in 
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our social order, to which grossness or vulgarity is congenial. 
On the contrary, that as it is adapted to produce and has pro- 
duced the best condition of national morals, so the truest ex- 
ponent of these would be the most graceful and pleasing 
forms of outward action. 
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Sex 1n Epvcation; Or a Fair Chance for the Girls. By Edward H. Clarke, 
M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical Society; Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences; late Professor of Materia 
Medica in Harvard College, etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 


Among the educational problems of our times, perhaps no 
question has awakened a more general interest than that of 
the co-education of the sexes. The subject is manifestly one 
of great importance. The conclusion which may be reached, 
it is clearly seen, must carry consequences in which our en- 
tire social life is concerned. Co-education has been urged 
with so much energy by a large number of men and women 
who claim to represent the most advanced thought, whilst 
resisted with equal force by others no less earnest and able, 
that the question of opening our Colleges and Universities to 
the entrance of young ladies, has come to form an almost ex- 
citing topic of discussion, It engages the attention of edu- 
cational conventions, is forced on College Boards, and fills 
many a column of the most influential journals. 

We believe that a solution of the question must be reached, 
not by empty declamation, or fine sentimental essays on the 
equal mental ability of our girls, but by solid information 
derived from two sources: first, physiological science, and, 
secondly, the results of experience in actual trial of joint edu- 
cation. The work of Dr. Clarke, the title of which is placed 
at the head of this article, brings light from both these 
sources. It is primarily and chiefly scientific, treating the 
subject under the guidance of clearly ascertained facts and 
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laws of physiology, and showing what, on physiological 
grounds, must be the results of a system of identical co-edu- 
cation. This scientific discussion is not simply theoretical. 
From the stand-point of physiology, it deals in facts. And 
it sustains its conclusions by an extended and impressive ar- 
ray of lessons from experience—not always the experience 
obtained in our schools and colleges, but the broader experi- 
ence of injury and suffering to which the new system of ed- 
ucation is rapidly adding its own examples. 

Dr. Clarke has, in this small volume, given us what we re- 
gard the ablest and most valuable discussion that this ques- 
tion has called forth among us. He has recalled attention to 
the truth that it can never be safe to attempt to establish 
practical life on a violation of great fundamental laws of na- 
ture. The good expected in such endeavor must fail and be 
lost, under the recoiling strokes of the surest penalties. The 
importance of this question, in relation to the general work 


of education in our country, and especially the high value of 


the facts and arguments presented by Dr. Clarke, make it 
proper to direct special attention to them. We propose in 
this article, not to offer an independent and original discus- 
sion, but to give the readers of the Review some idea of the 
valuable contribution Dr. Clarke has made, in this essay, 
toward a determination of this question. 

The fact, which must form the initial point in an examina- 
tion of the subject of co-education, is, that woman’s organiza- 
tion is different from man’s. The questio verata of inferiority 
or superiority, need not, indeed, have any place in the discus- 
sion. Woman’s equality may be freely admitted. But the 
fact of difference in physical organization cannot be disre- 
garded : 


“The relation of the sexes is one of equality, not of better 
and worse, or of higher and lower. By this it is not intend- 
ed to say that the sexes are the same. They are different, 
widely different from each other, and so different that each 
can do, in certain directions, what the other cannot; and in 
other directions, where both can do the same things, one sex, 
as a rule, can do them better than the other; and in still 
other matters they seem to be so nearly alike, that they can 
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interchange labor without perceptible difference. All this is 
so well known, that it would be useless to refer to it, were it 
not that much of the discussion of the irrepressible woman- 
question, and many of the eftorts for bettering her education 
and widening her sphere, seem to ignore any difference of the 
sexes; seem to treat her as if she were identical with man, 
and to be trained in precisely the same way ; as if her organ- - 
ization, and consequently her function, were masculine, not 
feminine. There are those who write and act as if their ob- 
ject were to assimilate woman as much as possible to man, by 
dropping all that is distinctively feminine out of her, and 
putting into her as large an amount of masculineness as pos- 
sible. These persons tacitly admit the error just alluded to, 
that woman is inferior to man, and strive to get rid of the 
inferiority by making her a man.” 


It is a plain thing that woman should respect her own or- 
ganization, and conform her life to it, as well as man should 
to his. This must determine not only her employment in 
life, but the methods of her education. Dr. Clarke points 
out how the number three dominates in the human frame— 
first in the three systems, nutritive, nervous, and reproduc- 
tive. The first two of these systems are alike in both sexes. 
“But with regard to the reproductive system, the case is alto- 
gether different. Woman, in the interest of the race, is dow- 
ered with a set of organs peculiar to herself, whose complex- 
ity, delicacy, sympathies, and force are among the marvels of 
creation. If properly nurtured and cared for, they are a 
source of power to her. If neglected and mismanaged, they 
retaliate upon their possessor with weakness and disease, as 
well of the mind as of the body.” A second thing in which 
the number three rules, introduces the decisive fact in the 
girl’s organization, in relation to her education. Dr. Clarke 
puts it plainly: 


“Ever since the time of Hippocrates, woman has been phy- 
siologically described as enjoying, and has always reeognized 
herself as enjoying, or at least possessing, a tri-partite life. 
The first period extends from birth to about the age of twelve 
or fifteen years; the second, from the end of the first period 
to about the age of forty-five; and the third, from the last 
boundary to the final passage into the unknown. The few 
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years that are necessary for the voyage from the first to the 
second period, and those from the second to the third, are 
justly called critical ones. * * All this is obvious and 
known ; and yet, in our educational arrangements, little heed 
is paid to the fact, that the first of these critical voyages is 
made during a girl’s educational life and extends over a very 
considerable portion of it. This brief statement only hints 
at the vital physiological truths it contains: it does not dis- 
close them. Let us look at some of them a moment. Re- 
member, that we are now concerned only with the first of 
these passages, that from a girl’s childhood to her maturity. 
In childhood, boys and girls are very nearly alike. If they 
are natural, they talk and romp, chase butterflies and climb 
fences, love and hate, with an innocent abandon that is ignor- 
ant of sex. Yet even then the difference is apparent to the 
observing. Inspired by the divine instinct of motherhood, 
the girl that can only creep to her mother’s knees will caress 
a doll, that her tottling brother looks coldly upon. The in- 
fant Achilles breaks the thin disguise of his gown and sleeves 
by dropping the distaff, and grasping the sw ord. As matur- 
ity approaches, the sexes diverge. An unmistakable differ- 
ence marks the form and features of each, and reveals the 
demand for a special training. This divergence, however, 
is limited in its sweep and its duration. The difference ex- 
ists for a definite purpose, and goes only to a deffnite extent. 
The curves of separation swell out as childhood recedes, like 
an ellipse, and, as old age draws on, approach, till they unite 
like an ellipse again. In old age, the second childhood, the 
difference of sex becomes of as little note as it was during 
the first. * * During the first of these critical periods, 
when the divergence of the sexes becomes obvious to the 

most careless observer, the complicated apparatus peculiar to 
the female enters upon a condition of functional activity. 
® * During infancy and childhood all of them existed, 
or rather all the germs of them existed; but they were inca- 
pable of function. At this period they take on a process of 
rapid growth and development. Coincident with this process, 
indicating it, and essential to it, are the periodical phenome- 
na which characterize woman’s physique till she attains the 
the third division of her tripartite life. The growth of this 
peculiar and marvellous apparatus, in the perfect development 
of which humanity has so large an interest, occurs during 
the few years of a girl’s educational life.” 


The critical importance of this period of the girl’s life be- 
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comes plain in view of clearly ascertained physiological facts. 
It grows out of the metamorphosis of tissue, or that constant 
change in which the process of physical waste and repair goes 
on. In this process growth and development take place, 
whilst the worn out tissues are eliminated from the system. 
It is the replacing of one microscopic cell by another. “Each 
cell,” says Nicholson, has a period of development, growth, 
and active life, and ultimately perishes; the life of the organ- 
ism not only depending upon the life of its elemental factors, 
but actually being kept up by their constant destruction and 
as constant renewal.” All effort, either physical or mental, 
is attended with the destruction of a certain number of cells. 
The health and growth of the young depend on the normal 
regularity and right balance of this metamorphosis. Especi- 
ally important is this fact in respect to that part of life in 
which the physical growth and development are to take 
place—the first twenty years of life. But this period of 
development is shorter for a girl than fora boy. “She ripens 
quicker than he. In the four years, from fourteen to eighteen, 
she accomplishes an amount of physiological cell change and 
growth which Nature does not require of a boy in less than 
twice that number of years. It is obvious, that tosecure the 
best kind of growth during this period, and the best develop- 
ment at the end of it, the waste of tissue produced by study, 
work, and fashion must not be so great that repair will only 
equal it.” Co-incident with this period of necessary growth, 
when on account of the greater rapidity of the girl’s develop- 
ment, she demands more force than the boy for this purpose, 
there begin also those periodic phenomena that characterize 
her organization till she reaches the third term of her tri- 
partite life. The functional activity and development, which 
must now take place, lay the vitality of her nature under 
peculiar contributions. It so happens, too, that it is while 
these important changes are taking place, so much of her 
vitality is absolutely needed for her growth and the establish- 
ment of the organic functions belonging to her, sustaining 
the closest relation to her own health and the future of the 
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race, she is at the same time in the midst of the period in 
which her education is to occur, and in which it is claimed 
she shall meet the same mental effort and pass the same cur- 
riculum of study as are appointed to tax the energy and endur- 
ance of young men. It is evident, however, that during this 
extremely critical period, the brain cannot take more than 
its proper share of vitality without injury to the other organs. 
It is not maintained by Dr. Clarke—as, indeed, it is not by 
any one taking the full facts into account—that this period 
is unsuited to the work of education. It is admitted that 
during it the girl may perform an immense amount of mental 
and physical labor. It is properly regarded as indeed the 
very best time for the educational process. But the point to 
be borne in mind is, that in the work of education, she must 
obey the law of periodicity then affecting her system to the 
very deepest fountains of her life. 

In a chapter of his work devoted chiefly to clinical facts, 
Dr. Clarke introduces quite a long catalogue of sadly impres- 
sive illustrations of the consequences of suffering, disappoint- 
ment, and wretchedness flowing from disregard of these phy- 
siological facts and laws. “The sick chamber, not the school- 
room; the physician’s private consultation, not the com- 
mittee’s public examination, not the college, the workshop, 
or the parlor, disclose the sad results whieh modern social 
customs, modern education, and modern ways of labor, have 
entailed on women.” He does not assert that all pathologi- 
cal cases, among them, are due to the methods of their edu- 
cation, nor that there are not some graduates of our schools 
and colleges who pass the ordeal safely. But he maintains 
“that the number of the graduates who have been perma- 
nently disabled to a greater or less degree by these causes is 
80 great, as to excite the greatest alarm, and to demand the 
serious attention of the community.” The cases cited in 


illustration are enough to confirm the correctness of Dr. 
Clarke’s view of the physiological laws involved. 

It is not difficult for the intelligent reader, even from this in- 
adequate representation, to perceive the breadth and depth of 
the reasons on which the author of this small volume has 
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grounded a protest against the system of co-education, to 
some extent now adopted, and still more urged. The point 
of his protest is not against the juxtaposition of the sexes at 
the same institution, but against any adoption, for girls, of 
the unbroken curriculum adjusted to the different constitu- 
tion of boys, even though the course should be pursued sepa- 
rately. It is against an identical education whether in the 
same institution or apart. “It is against the co-education of 
the sexes, in this sense of identical co-education, that physi- 
ology protests ; and it is this identity of education, the promi- 
nent characteristic of our American school-system, that has 
produced the evils described in the clinical part of this essay, 
and that threatens to push the degeneration of the female sex 
still further on.” The author’s summing up of the bad phi- 
losophy, wrong, and injury of identical co-education is so 
compact and vigorous, that we quote this part at length: 


“The law has, or had, a maxim, that a man and his wife 
are one, and that the one is the man. Modern American 
education has a maxim, that boys’ schools and girl’s schools 
are one, and that the one is the boys’ school. Schools have 
been arranged, accordingly, to meet the requirements of the 
masculine organization. Studies have been selected that ex- 
perience has proved to be appropriate to a boy’s intellectual 
development, and a regimen adopted, while pursuing them, 
appropriate to his physical development. His school and col- 
lege life, his methods of study, recitations, exercises, and rec- 
reations, are ordered upon the oes that, barring dis- 
ease or infirmity, punctual attendance upon the hours of reci- 
tation, and upon all other duties in their season and order, 
may be required of him continuously, in spite of ennui, in- 
clement weather, or fatigue; that there is no week in the 
month, or day in the week, or hour in the day, when it isa 
physical necessity to relieve him from standing or studying,— 
from physical ettort or mental labor; that the chapel-bell may 
safely cal] him to morning prayer from New Year to Christ- 
mas, with the assurance, that, if the going does not add to 
his stock of piety, it will not diminish his stock of health ; 
that he may be sent to the gymnasium and the examination- 
hall, to the theatres of physical and intellectual display at 
any time,—in short, that he develops health and strength, 
blood and nerve, intellect and life, by a regular, uninterrupt- 
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ed, and sustained course of work. And all this is justified 
both by experience and physiology. 

“Obedient to the American educational maxin, that boys’ 
schools and girls’ schools are one, and that the one is the boys’ 
school, the female schools have copied the methods which 
have grown out of the requirements of the male organization. 
Schools for girls have been modelled after schools for boys. 
Were it not for differences of dress and figure, it would be 
impossible, even for an expert, after visiting a high school for 
boys and one for girls, to tell which was arranged for the 

male and which for the female organization. Our girls’ 
schools, whether public or private, have imposed upon their 
pupils a boy’s regimen; and it is now proposed, in some quar- 
ters, to carry this principle still farther, by burdening girls, 
after they leave school, with a quadrennium of masculine col- 
lege regimen. And so girls are to learn the alphabet in col- 
lege, as they have learned it in the grammar-school, just as 
boys do. This is grounded upon the supposition that sus- 

tained regularity of action and attendance may be as safely 
required of a girl as of a boy; that there is no physical neces- 
sity for periodically relieving her from walking, standing, re- 
citing, or studying; that the chapel-bell may call her, as well 
as him, toa daily | morning walk, with a standing prayer at 
the end of it, regardless of the danger that such exercises, by 
deranging the tides of her organization, may add to her piety 
at the expense of her blood ; that she may work her brain 
over mathematics, botany, chemistry, German, and the like, 
with equal and sustained force on every day of the month, 
and so safely divert blood from the reproductive apparatus to 
the head ; in short, that she, like her brother, develops health 
and strength, blood and nerve, intellect and life, by a regular, 
uninterrupted, and sustained course of work. All this is not 
justified, either by experience or physiology.” * * . 
“This identity of training is what many at the present day 
seem to be praying for and working for. Appropriate edu- 
cation of the two sexes, carried as far as possible, is a con- 
summation must devoutly to be desired ; identical education 
of the two sexes is a crime before God and humanity, that 
physiology protests against, and experience weeps over. Be- 
cause the education of boys has met with tolerable success, 
hitherto,—but only tolerable it must be confessed,—in devel- 
oping them into men, there are those who would make girls 
grow into women by ‘the same process. Because a gardener 
has nursed an acorn till it grew into an oak, they would have 
him cradle a grape in the same soil and way, and make it a 
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vine. Identical education, or identical co-education, of the 
sexes defrauds one sex or the other, or perhaps both. It defies 
the Roman maxim, which physiology has fully justified, 
mens sana in corpore sano. The sustained regimen, regular 
recitation, erect posture, daily walk, persistent exercise, and 
unintermitted labor that toughens a boy, and makes a man 
of him, can only be partially applied to a girl. The regimen 
of intermittance, periodicity of exercise and rest, work three- 
fourths of each month, and remission, if not abstinence, the 
other fourth, physiological interchange of the erect and _re- 
clining posture, care of the reproductive system that is the 
cradle of the race, all this, that toughens a girl and makes a 
woman of her, will emasculate a lad. A combination of the 
two methods of education, a compromise between them, 
would probably yield an average result, excluding the best of 
both. It would give a fair chance neither to a boy nor a girl. 
Of all compromises, such a physiological one is the worst. It 
cultivates mediocrity, and cheats the future of its rightful 
legacy of lofty manhood and womanhood. It emasculates 
boys, stunts girls ; makes semi-eunuchs of one sex, and agenes 
of the other. 

“The error which has led to the identical educatian of the 
two sexes, and which prophecies their identical co-education 
in colleges and universities, is not confined to technical edu- 
cation. It permeates society. It is found in the home, the 
workshop, the factory, and in all the ramifications of social life. 
The identity of boys and girls, of men and women, is prac- 
tically asserted out of the school as much as in it, and it is 
theoretically proclaimed from the pulpit and the rostrum. 
Woman seems to be looking up to man and his development, 
as the goal and ideal of womanhood. The new gospel of 
female development glorifies what she possesses in common 
with him, and tramples under her feet, as a source of weak- 
ness and badge of inferiority, the mechanism and functions 
peculiar to herself.” 


It will be difficult, for the friends of co-education, to vindi- 
cate their views against these important physiological prin- 
ciples, and the impressive facts confirming them. <Assertions 
of the abstract right of woman will not suffice. Platform 
sentimentality will not answer. Some force, indeed, does seem 
to be connected with the frequent statements which come 
from institutions in which the sexes are educated together, 
that the health of the female students is well sustained 
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through the course of study. The sufficient answer to this, 
however, is given by Dr. Clarke, that the consequences of this 
disregard of physiological conditions often fail to appear till 
after the graduation of the student. The graduates must be 
followed to their homes, and to later life, in order to know 
the ultimate results of the system. The instances occurring, 
however, of young ladies finishing their education in appar- 
ent vigor of health, and then revealing the effects that had 
been preparing, are sufficient to suggest the inconclusiveness 
of such confident statements. At any rate, whatever may be 
the ultimate conclusion which educators may reach on this 
subject, the physiological facts and laws, to which this vol- 
ume has called attention, deserve a full and candid consider- 
ation. We believe they merit a far greater attention than 
some of our ardent sentimental reformers have been disposed 
to give them, and that their due weight would probably 
bring on a reaction in some present educational tendencies. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A brief list will include all the works of much value published during 
the last quarter. To a degree greater, probably, than usual, attention to 
holiday books has monopolized the efforts of publishers, and determined 
the issues of the press. Though the Christmas demand has been more 
than ordinarily in the direction of standard works, rather than of the 
ephemeral sort of gift books, but little has been done in the way of bring- 
ing out new works of substantial value. The following list will cover the 
chief of them. 

AMERICAN, 

Brsrican and Tneotocicat.— The Argument on the Book of Job unfold- 
ed, by Dr. Green, of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, discussing 
the general features of the relation of that book to the grand scheme of 
the Bible; The Arena and the Throne, by L. T. Townsend, author of 
Oredo and other valuable works; Notes on the Book of Exodus, by Alfred 
Nevin, D. D.; The Rising Faith, by Dr. Bartol, from the extreme ration- 
alist, Unitarian stand-point; The Golden City, a Swedenborgian interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse, by B. F. Barrett; Complete Bible Encuclope- 
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dia, Vol. 1., Edited by Rev. W. Blackwood, LL. D., of Philadelphia; Bv- 
ble Commentary (Speaker's), Vol. II1., comprising 2 King, Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther; Whedon’s Commontary on the Old Testa- 
ment, embracing Joshua to Samuel; Catechetics, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical, by H. Ziegler, D.D.; The Structure of the Old Testament, 
by Rev. Stanley Leathes; The Pentateuch, in its Progressive Revelations 
of God to Man, by Rev. H. Cowles, D. D.; Hints and Helps in Pas- 
toral Theology, by Dr. W 8S. Plumer; Common Sense in Religion, by 
J. Freeman Clarke; The Best Methods of Counteracting Infidelity, by 
Dr. T. Christlieb, Address before Ev. Alliance; A Commentary on the 
Proverbs, With a New Translation, and with some of the original exposi- 
tions re-examined in a Classified List, by John Miller, of Princton, N. J.; 
Essentials of the New Testament Study, by W.E. Littlewood, M. A.; Dr. 
M. W. Jacobus’ Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on Exodus. 

PuiLosopnicaL anp Screntiric.—Leebig’'s Complete Works on Chemis- 
try, Edited by Hon. Dr. Lyon Playfair, of England, and published by T. 
R. Peterson; History of Philosopy, by Dr. F. Ueberweg, Vol. I1., embra- 
cing Modern Philosophy; A Treatése Concerning the Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge, by Geo. Berkley, D. D., with Prolegomena, &c., by Dr. 
C. P. Krauth, (see notice in this No.of Review); Outlene Study of Man, 
by Dr. Mark Hopkins, (see notice); Fhe Story of the Earth and Man, 
by B. J. W. Dawson LL. D., noticed in this No.; The Study of Soeiology, 
by Herbert Spencer; Religion and Science, by Prof. Jos. Le Conte; 
Primitive Culture, by E. B. Tyler; Pechnical Education, What it is, and 
What American Schools should teach by C. B. Stetson; Modern English, 
by Fitz E. Hall. 

Traven, «c.—The Alhambra and the Kremlin, by Rev. 8. I. Prime, 
D. D.; The Women of the Arabs, by Rev. H. H. Jessup, Missionary at 
Beirut; A Tour Through the Pyrenees, from the French of H- A. Taine. 

History anp Brocrarny.—EFarly Years of Christianity, by De Pres- 
sense; John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography ; Mementoes of Rev. Henry 
Payson, D. D, by Rev. Henry L. James; Fhe Oxford Methodists 
by Rev. L. Tyerman (see notice in this No.); History of Scotland, by 
Margaret Macathar, Edited by E. A. Freeman, D. C. L. 

Poerry.— The Songs of the Soul, a quarto of Poetry, gathered from 
many lands, by S. Irenwus Prime; Heaven in Song, gems of poetry on 
“the better land,’? by H.C. Fish; The Morning Star, or Wayside Mu- 
sings, and other Poems, by Rev, Wm. Newton. 


GERMAN. 


Historica anp Brocrarmeat.—Dr. F. Mallet, a Witness for the 
Truth—by Dr. C. A. Wilkens, 400 pp. M. was for fifty years pastor in 
Bremen. Being thoroughly evangelical, he used his influence, which was 
very great, against Rationalism and al} forms of infidelity. He was very 
eloquent and threw much more life into his sermons than. is usual with 
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German preachers. After a careful exegesis of the text, M. would elabor- 
ate his sermon mentally, on Sunday morning, walking rapidly in his study 
for hours, lost entirely in his subject. His church was always full. His 
sermons breathe the spirit of the gospel, and indicate an ardent desire for 
the salvation of souls. But out of the pulpit he showed as earnest a zeal 
for souls as in it. He, of course, became the object of sneers and ridicule 
of the godless. This was especially the case when he persuaded a young 
lady to abandon her intention of becoming an actress. Though a sufferer 
for years, his faith made him cheerful. His conversation was rich in 
thought and very spirited, and gave evidence of a soul at peace and fall of 
joy. Well may his biographer call him “A Witness for the Truth,’’ for 
few men deserved the name as well as Mallet. On the title page the au- 
thor states that the aim of the biography is ‘‘to strengthen the faith,’’ for 
which it is well adapted. Mallet was a striking example of the power of 
faith, in a rationalistic age. The author, in eleven chapters, follows Mallet 
from his infancy to the grave. He was born in 1792, and died in 1865. 

Words in Memory of Dr. G. F. v. Oehler, Prof. of Theol.in Tiibingen. 
This pamphlet, of about fifty pages, is devoted to the memory of a man 
who devoted his life to the study of the Old Testament and the service of 
the Church. The pamphlet contains the addresses made at his funeral 
and also a brief sketch of his life. He died Feb. 19, 1872. 

In 1845 Oehler published his ‘‘Prolegomena to the Theology of the O. 
T.’”’ This excellent little book, of one hundred pages, was to have been 
followed soon by the ‘Theology of the 0. T."’ But this work did not ap- 
pear during his life. Since his death, however, the first part of this The- 
ology has appeared, containing the Introduction and Mosaism. He was the 
author of numerous articles on the Old Testament in Herzog’s Real-Ency- 
klopedie, 

Karl Immanuel Nitzsch, by W. Beyschlag. A biography of one of the 
most remarkable and most influential theologians of the age, containing 
nearly five hundred pages. He was born in 1787, in Borua, but in his 
fourth year was taken to Wittenberg, where his father was appointed pas- 
tor and Prof. of Theology. Under circumstances the most favorable for 
mental development, he was prepared for the University. Here he was 
tempted to devote himself to philology, but through the influence of his 
father he was led to choose theology. It was in Bonn and Berlin, as The- 
ological Professor, that he exerted the greatest influence. His works on 
Systematic Divinity and Practical Theology, are among the best in the 
German language. Instead of treating dogmatics and ethics separately, 
he unites them in his “System der Christlichen Lehre.’’ His lectures 
were very popular, and many students went to Bonn solely for the sake of 
hearing him. Being convinced of the truth of the positive elements of 
Christianity, he opposed vigorously the negative school of criticism. A 
thinker like Nitzsch could not ignore the systems of Schleiermacher and 
Hegel, which produced such powerful effect on theology and philosophy; 
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but he tried to free theology from that which is pernicious in these sys- 
tems. He defended Christianity against the attacks of Strauss and the 
Tiibingen school. The ‘‘Symbolik,’’ by the celebrated Roman Catholic 
theologian, Moehler, was answered successfully by him. Besides his books, 
he is the author of many of the best articles in the ‘‘Studien und Kriti- 
ken.’’ As a preacher he was plain, and practical, and evangelical. 

He was in Bonn from 1821 till 1847, when he went to Berlin. Here he 
remained till his death, August. 21, 1867, The volume contains fourteen 
chapters, and is written by a pupil and affectionate friend of Nitzsch. 

Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, by C. L. Brockhaus—340 pp. The au- 
thor gives an account of the life and writings of C., who was born A. D. 
348, in Spain, and died about 410. He was a Christian poet. The author 
gives an account of the character and value of his poetry, as well as a 
general account of early Christian poetry and art in general. 

The History of Preaching in the Ev. Church of Germany, from Lu- 
ther to Spener, by C. G. Schmidt. 218 pages. A work of great interest. 
The first part gives a history of preaching, from Luther to Arndt. The 
second, from Arndt to Spener. The third, Spener and his time. Besides 
biographies of the most eminent preachers, the author gives an account 
of the styles of preaching prevalent in the different periods. 

In defence of the Apostles’ Creed two pamphlets have appeared, one by 
Riggenbach, the other by Dr. K. Semisch. The latter traces the Creed 
back to the formula for baptism, Matt. 28 : 19, and shows how the differ- 
ent additions were made to it, age after age, until it was completed in the 
form in which it is now found. 

By Dr. Wichern two small books have been published on the ‘‘Rauhe 
Haus.’’ The one gives an account of its children and brothers, the other 
gives its history from 1868—1871. 

Systematic Tueotocy.—The Nature of the Church, by Dr. J. Kistlin. 
Second Edition. In this volume the author, who is Professor of Theology 
at Halle, aims to explain the nature of the Church, according to the doc- 
trine and history of the New Testament. The first chapter treats of the 
difference between the Protestant and the Romish view of the Church. 
The second discusses the laying of the foundation of the Church by the 
doctrines and life of Christ. The third considers the Apostolic Church. 
The fourth discusses the relation of the Church to the world, and the re- 
lation of the visible to the invisible Church. 

The Anthropology of the Apostle Paul, and its Relation to his Doctrine 
of Salvation, by Dr. H. Liidermann. 217 pp. The author discusses the 
anthropology of the Apostle according to his Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians and Galatians. He starts with the difference between the out- 
ward and the inward man, 2 Cor. 4:16. Flesh, body, soul, spirit as used 
by Paul, together with many other words, are carefully explained. ‘The 
work is the result of profound study; and its importance must be evident 
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when we reflect that the Soteriology of Paul can only be understood when 
we understand his Anthropology. 

The Idea of the Kingdom of God, by Charles Wittichen. 249 pages. 
This is the third of a series of the author’s contributions to biblical the- 
ology, drawn chiefly from the addresses of Christ in the first three gospels. 
The first volume discussed the Idea of God as Father; the second, the Idea 
of man; the third volume completes the series. The author develops the 
idea of the Kingdom of God as found in the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, and then as taught by Christ in the Synoptical Gospels. 

The Christian Doctrine according to the Principles of Protestantism, 
by Dr. Alexander Schweizer. Second part of the second volume. 426 
pages. The first volume treated of the Economy of the Father; the first 
part of the second volume treated of the Economy of the Son; this 
second part of the second volume, treats of the Economy of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Infant Baptism, by E. Hory. 132 pages. The author discusses the 
following subjects: 1. Children and the kingdom of God. 2. Children and 
the command of Christ to baptize. 3. The nature of Baptism. 4. The 
relation of the Word and Sacrament to each other. 5, Infant baptism. 
6. The baptism of children and the development of the Chrlstian life. 

Dr. C. P. Caspari has written a very learned work on Unpublished, wn- 
noticed and little noticed sources for the history of the confessions of 
faith at baptism and of the rule of faith. (Ungedruckte, unbeachtete 
und wenig beachtete Quellen zur Geschichte der Taufsymbole und der 
Glaubensregel.) Two parts; the first, 348 pages; the second, 305. 

J. H, W. S. 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila. 

The Bible Commentary. The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized 
Version (A. D. 1611), with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary 
and a revision of the Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. Vol. IIL, 
2 Kings—KEsther. pp. 499. 

We have already so strongly commended the former volumes of this 
excellent Commentary, that little more seems necessary than to announce 
the publication of this third volume. It has, however, some special claims 
on the attention of those who may desire to consult a critical commentary 
on the Bible. The portion of the Scriptures covered by this volume in- 
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cludes some of the books most likely to be neglected in the study of the 
sacred records, and which have proved least tempting to most commenta- 
tors. It embraces 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther. Canon Rawlinson, as Professor of Ancient History at Oxford, 
and by his numerous learned works in the department of History and Ar- 
chxology, is peculiarly fitted for such a task. The volume bears witness 
to how much pains and care he has taken to do his work well. Each book 
is furnished with a critical Introduction, in which are discussed the topics 
of a general character, and the text is accompanied by brief critical and 
explanatory notes, supplying usually just the the information needed. ‘lo 
Ezra and Esther are added appendices on the Persian words found in these 
Books. The author has drawn from his varied stores of learning, to illus- 
trate and confirm the facts of Bible History. 

Whilst the general tone of the volume is quite reverent towards the 
whole Bible, as the inspired word of God, and no countenance is given to 
the destructive criticism of rationalism, it is a matter of regret that occa- 
sionally a manner of speaking is employed hardly consistent with any 
proper notions of divine inspiration. We know well enough that great 
difference of views prevail among good and learned men on the subject of 
inspiration—its nature and degree—and we would not find fault with an 
honest difference on unimportant points. Still it is unwise and unsafe, in 
such a work, to use language so easily capable of perversion and abuse as 
Canon Rawlinson has, in some cases, done. What may not at all disturb 
his mind, may cause perplexity and trouble to others less accustomed to 
such difficulties. Such a Commentary, while it conceals nothing, should 
not create doubts by unnecessary suggestion of difliculties which may 
have no real existence. But it is ungracious to find fault where there is 
so much to approve. This Commentary must commend itself to all who 
carefully examine it. 


History of Philosophy. From Thales to the Present Time. By Dr, 
Frederick Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Kiningsberg. Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Geo. 3. 
Morris, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Michigan, and Associate of the Victoria Institute, London. Vol. J/. 
History of Modern Philosophy. With Additions by the Translator, 
an Appendix on English and American Philosophy, by Noah Porter, 
Db. D., LL. D., President of Yale College ; and an Appendix on Italian 
Philosophy, by Vincenzo Botta, Ph. D., late Professor in the University 
of Turin, pp. 571. 1874. 

We greet, with pleasure, this translation of the second volume of Ueber- 
weg's great work. ‘Together with the first, which was published about a 
year ago, it constitutes the beginning of the Philosophical Division of the 
Theological Library undertaken by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., under the 
Editorship of Drs. H. B. Smith and Philip Schaff. 
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The entire work of Ueberweg arranges the history of philosophy under 
two divisions—the Philosophy of Antiquity, and the Philosophy of the 
Christian Era. The first volume covered the entire first division and two 
periods of the second. These two periods embraced the Patristic Philoso- 
phy and the Scholastic Philosophy of Christian times, bringing the history 
down to the close of the Middle Ages. The present volume, therefore, 
begins with the Third Period of the Christian Era, and covers the whole 
history of Modern Philosophy. This is arranged under three divisions: 1. 
The Transition Period, beginning with the renewal of Platonism; 2. 
The epoch of Empiricism, Dogmatisin, and Skepticism, from Bacon and 
Descartes to the Encyclopwdists and Hume; and 3. The epoch of the 
Kantian Criticism and of the systems issuing from it, from Kant till the 
present time. 

This volume is marked by the same features of excellence that won such 
a universally favorable judgment for the first volume. The plan is com- 
prehensive, the method clear, the presentation of the course of philosophy 
for the most part eminently discriminating and satisfactory. The field 
covered is very broad, the materials embraced are immense; and with the 
condensation and brevity required of the author in comprising all within 
the limits of two volumes, even as large as these are, the clearness with 
which the various philosophic systems and their connecting relations are 
given is most gratifying. The matter of each section is sketched ina 
rapid comprehensive way, and this is followed by a reference to authori- 
ties, and an amplified and illustrative presentation of the facts referred to. 
One of the features of highest value in the work, throughout this second 
volume as well as the first, is the fulness of its bibliography. This is very 
rich. 

The Appendix of over a hundred pages on Philosophy in Great Britain 
and America, by Dr. Porter, is a valuable addition to the work. Able and 
excellent as Dr. Ueberweg’s account generally is, the view he has pre- 
sented of English Philosophy is not as close and full as is desirable for 
American readers. There is some justice, too, in President Porter's inti- 
mation, in his preliminary paragraph, that Ucberweg did not fully exhibit 
the English Philosophy in all its tendencies, conceiving of it as almost 
exclusively Empirical. The author of the Appendix has done his work 
well, and presented in compendious view an interesting and satisfactory 
outline of the course of philosophic thought in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. Following the plan of Ueberweg, he has given particular attention 
to the bibliographical sections. The student of Philosophy will find a 
very full list of the English philosophical works. 

It is to be hoped that the enterprize contemplating the “Theological 
and Philosophical Library,’’ of which this completed work of Dr. Ueber- 


weg is the first installment will be vigorously prosecuted. It is worthy of 
the earnest encouragement of all who are interested in the promotion of 


American scholarship. 
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An Outline Study of Man: Or the Body and Mind in One System. 
With Illustrative Diagrams, and a Method of Black-board Teaching. By 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., author of ‘Evidences of Christianity,’’ 
‘Lectures on Moral Science,’’ “The Law of Love,’’ ete. pp. 308. 1873. 


The name of Dr. Hopkins is sufficient to call attention to any work that 
bears it. His acknowledged strength as a scholar and thinker, his honor- 
able position and success as an educator, and the reputation as an author, 
gained for him by his published works on Christian Evidences, and Moral 
Science, have prepared the mind of the intelligent public to accept as of 
high value whatever comes from his pen. His writings bear the marks of 
a mind which works with great force, originality and clearness, and com- 
mands the treasures of wide learning. He does not follow in beaten tracks 
or in narrow conventional lines. From his large treasures and fruitful, 
thought, things new, as well as old, appear, and where his views do not 
command assent of others, they, yet, generally challenge respect and 
quicken study. 

The volume before us consists of twelve lectures delivered, last winter, 
before the Lowell Institute. With the aid of the phonographic reports, 
the author has written them out and prepared them for the press. The 
form of lectures, with the phraseology of popular address, has been re- 
tained. The black-board representations and explanations accompanying 
their delivery, have also been preserved, as far as practicable, in diagrams 
in the book. In their printed form, therefore, as in their delivery, these 
lectures are an attempt to popularize some of the methods and results of 
Philosophy and Science in the departments which they cover. Few men 
are better fitted than Dr. Hopkins for such an attempt, and the effort must 
be regarded as successful. 

The work is peculiar in both its scope and its method. It embraces not 
simply a discussion of the mind, but of man in his entirety, body and soul, 
together with his place and relations in the universe. It is an endeavor to 
give, in narrow compass, an outline view of the whole subject thus indica- 
ted. The method is constructive, beginning with primary and conditional 
facts and principles, and advancing along the line of law to a view of the 
aggregate system. In this way the author touches on most of the great 
metaphysical questions that have engaged the discussions and divided the 
opinions of the learned, such as Man’s Place and Relations in the system 
of the world, the nature of Mind, Consciousness, Perception, the lntui- 
tions, the doctrines of Logic, the Freedom of the Will, the grounds of 
Moral Obligation, &c. His independence as a thinker—an independence 
running sometimes almost into captiousness in his bearing towards the 
views of others—gives a decided freshness to his treatment of the various 
topics, and makes it interesting even to those who are thoroughly familiar 
with them. The general clearness and grasp of Dr. Hopkins’ mind, is 
illustrated throughout the work, in many sharply defined discriminations 
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and statements of truth. The main representations of the whole subject, 
and the opinions maintained, are thrown into clearer view, especially to 
the popular mind, by the diagrams that illustrate them. 

In popularizing the results of science and philosophy, it is of the first 
importance that correct views be given. In this respect, this work, de- 
spite some exceptions which we must take to it, has merits that must 
make it welcome to the friends of truth. It will fortify and strengthen 
the reader in the great truths of religion and duty, and in all the hopes 
and convictions that are most valuable to man and to society. In the first 
lecture the place of man is clearly shown to be at the head of the earthly 
creation, embodying in himself every force that is found in nature below 
him, together with a higher element that subordinates to itself everything 
else. In connection with this, Dr. Hopkins brings to view the great law of 
*“the conditioning and conditioned”’ which is found to pervade all nature. 
Beginning with the lowest and most universal force, Gravitation, he 
points out how, in the ascending, or advancing stages of the great system 
of nature, in Cohesion, Chemical Affinity, Vegetable Life, Animal Life, 
and Man, each preceding form is conditional for the next, whilst at every 
step there is something added not found in the lower stage. The different 
parts of creation, as it went up, took all that was below and added some- 
thing at every step. “At first we have only Gravitation, then Cohesion; 
but every particle that coheres also gravitates, and so on upward till we 
reach man. In him we find at work Gravitation, Cohesion, Chemical 
Affinity, that organic Life which belongs to the Vegetable, a Life that is 
merely animal, and also that higher Rational, Moral, and Spiritual Life, 
which is peculiar to himself. Everything is carried up, and then some- 
thing is added—it is not developed from below, or caused by it—but added 
to it till we reach man at the top.’’ Thus the author shows how man, 
combining in himself generically all that is below him, and by the pos- 
session of Mind uses and rules all, occupies the position of dom/nion as- 
signed him in Scripture. Dr, Hopkins makes a strong point in the bear- 
ing of this relation of forces on the doctrine of evolution: “It is not 
readily seen how a force manifesting itself in conjunction with other forces, 
and yet only as it makes them subservient, can be developed from those 
forces.’’ In the second lecture, discussing man’s body, this law of the 
conditioning and conditioned is applied to the different parts of the organ- 
ism, and subsequently it is made the basis of the arrangement under 
which all the mental and moral faculties are viewed. 

‘The third and fourth lectures treat of mind, in its relation to the body, 
its three-fold division into intellect, sensibility and will, the sense-organs, 
and sense-perception. ‘The views of Dr. Hopkins on sense-perception, dif- 
ferent from the teaching of most psychologists, can hardly be regarded as 
sustained. He denies the possibility of getting any knowledge of an ex 
ternal world by original perceptiou, through any single sense, or by all to- 
gether, and maintains that it is revealed only by resistance to muscuiar 
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movement. This may be correct, but we think that he fails to show it. 
Atany rate, he will hardly convince any one but himself of the correctness of 
the repeated statement, that sight, if it gives form or extension at all, gives 
it only in “one dimension.’’ The fifth lecture discusses Consciousness. 
The author rejects, rightly we think, the views of President Porter and 
others, who treat it as a special faculty. He defines Consciousness as “the 
knowledge by the mind of itself as the permanent and indivisible subject 
* According to his explanation, the use of the term 
should not include the knowledge which the m/nd has of its own opera- 


of its own operations.’ 


tions—only of the se/f as the subject and centre of mental operations. 
For the knowledge of the mental states or acts themselves, he inserts a spe- 
cial faculty, which he calls the “inner sense,"’ making it co-ordinate, for 
the inner world, with sense-perception for the external world. This effort 
to distinguish between the so-called ‘‘inner sense’’ and consciousness—be- 
tween the mind’s power of knowing its own operations, and self as the 
subject of its own operations—can only tend to worse confusion. It is an 
attempt to divide consciousness. The office assigned it by Dr. Hopkins 
himself must take in all that he has attributed to the ‘inner sense.’ To 
‘‘bind all the operations of the mind into unity,” it must embrace, along with 
self as subject, the whole domain of mental activity. We have no more 
use for Dr. Hopkins “inner sense’ than for Hamilton’s “self-conscious- 
The objection he urges against Hamilton’s views, it seems to us, 


” 


’ 


ness. 
will bear quite as strongly against his own. The trouble appears to be, 
that he, as well as Hamilton, wants to have some special faculty, other 
than consciousness, for the apprehension of the acts or states of the mind, 
running into the very absurdity he alleges against others—the absurdity 
of needing a special faculty to know the exercises of the other faculties. 

The sixth, seventh, and eight lectures discuss the representative and 
elaborative faculties. The treatment of the process of Induction is marked 
by special excellenee. Dr. Hopkins shows that the real axiom that under- 
lies the process of Induction is the uniformity of causation—that ‘‘the 
same causes operating under the same circumstances, will produce the 
same effects.’” He exposes, with great clearness and force, the error 
which puts the axiom under the form: ‘‘Nature is uniform.’’ ‘‘And here 
we sce the source of much of the false logic of science. It assumes, wholly 
without proof, and agalnst it, that nature and its laws are uniform and in- 
dependent. This is the one postulate of mere scientists on which their 
whole structure rests. But so far is the general proposition, that nature is 
uniform, from being at the basis of Induction that it is itself the result of 
Induction.’’ This is an important point, in view of the claim of some wri- 
ters that the ‘uniformity of nature’ is an a préord belief, at the foundation 
of the whole process of Induction, rendering belief in miracles an impos- 
sibility. 

The remaining lectures treat of the Sensibility, the Will, and take the 
reader up into the department of Morals. The discussion, thongh put 
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into the popular form demanded by the circumstances of the lectures, is 
marked by the ability and force which the author’s earlier works in this 
department would lead us to expect. But we are compelled to regard Dr. 
Hopkins theory of morals as incorrect and misleading. He finds the foun- 
dations of obligation in the Sens/bil/ty, and his view resolves itselt, it 
seems to us, into eudaimonism. ‘If there were no enjoyment or satisfac- 
tion possible in any sensiblity that could become a good, there could be 
nothing good; and there could be no goodness. There could be no obli- 
gation to choose one way rather than another, and there could be nothing 
right or wrong.’”’ Feeling is an uncertain foundation for morality. Claim- 
ing that ‘‘enjoyment or satisfaction’’ in the sensibility is the only ground 
of obligation, morality is made but a computation of values, p. 233. So, 
strangely, Dr. Hopkins fiinds a basis for obligation without the idea of 
right. He says we have ‘‘no need of it.’’ This is not the place to discuss 
the ground of obligation, but we cannot but regret that our author should 
give the weight of his name to a view that must be regarded as a modifi- 
cation of the error of utilitarianism. Least of all, is Dr. Hopkins war- 
ranted in denying that, in strictness, “there can be such a thing as a 
Christian Moral Philosophy.’’ His denial appears to us to be both unphi- 
losophical and gratuitous. Such a conclusion would go far to justify the 
impression which skepticism seeks to make concerning Christianity—the 
impression that its doctrines must stand wholly outside of philosophy, and 
be held, if held at all, without philosophic warrant, or their incorporation 
into the unity of one true Moral Science. 

Despite the exceptions thus taken to some of the author’s views, this 
volume is one of high merit and value. It could hardly happen that so 
broad a field should be traveled over by a writer of independent thought, 
without calling out some criticism. It is a book whose leading teaching 
will do great good, and strengthen Truth in its conflicts with error among 
the people. It should have a wide circulation. 


WARREN & WYMAN, 13 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
For sale E. 8. German, Harrisburg. 

The Three Judges: Story of the Men who beheaded their King. By Is- 
real P. Warren. With an Introduction by Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
pp. 303. 1873. 

The title of this book might lead one to think of the Judges in the Bi- 
ble. But the story or history is one of modern times. It,touches on very 
interesting scenes in Old and New England. The beheaded King is Charles 
the First of England, who was brought to the block, January 30th, 1649. 
The three Judges are three of the ‘‘High Court of Justice’ that tried 
and condemned to death their king, and who afterwards, on the accession 
of Charles the Second to the throne, escaped to New England, then colo- 
nies of Great Britain, where they managed to avoid the search of officers 
of the crown, and live in obscurity and concealment until death came in 
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the ordinary way. Their lives possess all the interest of romance. The 
book is one of substantial facts. The part of the narrative relating to 
English history, to the time of the execution of Charles, and the accession 
of his son, is not very clear or methodical, and the story of the three 
Judges, whilst in New England, presents some phases of New England 
character hardly warranted by facts. Still we may pardon a descendant 
of the Puritans for concealing their defects and magnifying their virtues. 
They were stern and noble men. The book will be read with deep interest 
by the young, and will recall what many older people had forgotten, or 
tell them of what possibly they never knew. It furnishes a very interest- 
ing episode in our own history, as well as traverses a period of tragic inter- 
est in the history of the mother country. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale E. 8. German, Harrisburg. 
A System of Christian Rhetoric, For the use of Preachers and other 
Speakers. By George Winfred Hervey, M. A., author of ‘Rhetoric of 
Conversation,” ete. pp. 632. 1873. 


This is a substantial contribution to the department of literature to 
which it belongs. It is no common-place production—a mere collection 
of rules, and maxims, and illustrations on the subject of homiletics. The 
book is suggestive, and the reading of it well calculated to impress us 
with the sacredness and responsibility of ministerial work. 

We regard it as a hopeful sign that the work of preaching is attracting 
so much attention, and that so many volumes are issuing from the press 
bearing on the pulpit. Some of these contain a good deal that is stale, and 
others present false views and opinions, but still they show that the pulpit 
is regarded more and more as an instrument of great power. Whilst some 
advanced thinkers and progressive reformers would have us believe that 
we have outlived the need of this instrumentality, the truth remains, that 
the preaching of the gospel is the divine expedient to save a lost world. 
We may yet look for greater triumphs of the preaching of the cross than 
have been witnessed since the days of the apostles. 

The distinguishing peculiarity, which characterizes this volume, and 
separates it from the bulk of works relating to the same general subject, 
is the prominence given to the Word of God, in furnishing not only the 
material, but the rules and illustrations for preaching. It purports to be 
“a system of Christian Rhetoric,’ and the the “volume is chiefly devoted 
to the consideration of the matter, style and delivery of sermons, accord- 
ing to the pattern we have received from the holy prophets,’’ including, of 
course, Christ and his apostles. The author is not unacquainted with the 
great masters and models, so habitually referred to, among the classic wri- 
ters of Greece and Rome. Indeed his quotations, and references, and allu- 
sions are so many and varied, that he seems to have gleaned from almost 
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every field, to enrich this offering to the public. But he earnestly main- 
tains that the Scriptures themselves furnish the models for our preaching. 
He says: “The public addresses of Moses and the other Hebrew prophets, 
the sermons of our Divine Master, the sacred speeches of Peter, Stephen, 
and Paul, and the inspired biographies of these, together with the scrip- 
ture precepts on preaching, are the quarries to which we are beholden for 
the most solid, as well as the most polished parts of our work. Here we 
have found materials of a quality exceedingly rich, and at the same time 
diversified with a variety so moderate as to preserve their unity and homo 
geneousness,.”’ 

It is impossible, in a simple notice, to do full justice to such a work, 
either in pointing out all its merits, or in criticising points that may be 
considered doubtful. Great stress is laid on what the author calls, ‘‘Ly- 
SPIRATION; OR, THE ASSISTANCE OF THE Divine Spirit iN PREACHING.’ To 
the discussion of this subject one hundred pages are devoted, embracing 
Book I. It seems to us that the author is not very clear on the subject of 
inspiration, and sometimes confounds revelation and inspiration, yet the 
prominence given to this topic is a great merit in the work. Others may 
have inculcated very much the same truths under different forms of speech, 
and perhaps in less exceptionable terms. We are not sure that our author 
is judicious in applying the term inspiration so loosely. Grave errors may 
result from claiming too much, as well as from acknowledging too little. 
But the great truth, that success in preaching depends on divine power, 
cannot be too earnestly insisted on. The more preachers are made to feel 
‘that the excellency of the power is of God,’ the better for them and their 
hearers. There is too much preaching that is utterly destitute of any di- 
vine power. Whilst we may not accord with every statement and argu- 
ment of our author, on this point, we commend his views to all who are 
called to preach the gospel. 

Book II. treats of Invention, under the heads of Generat Views, Tue 
Marrer or Sermons AS DeTerMINED BY THEIR Oxsects, and THE Forms or 
SerMons as Dererminep By Meruop. In this Book we have the most that 
is of a strictly homiietical character, and the discussions are fresh and 
suggestive. His favorite idea of the Spirit’s assistance is carried along, 
and never wholly lost sight of. We are not left with a few barren rules 
and illustrations, but the philosophy of the matter is brought to view, and 
in such way as to quicken the powers of thought and invention. The 
careful study of this part of the work will greatly aid in developing what 
Dr. Shedd calls a homiletic habit. 

Book III. treats of Style, and Book IV. of Elocution. These subjects 
are discussed with a breadth of learning and richness of illustration that 
make them most valuable parts of this comprehensive volume. In some 
things the author dissents from the stereotyped views that have been 
served up, from generation to generation, in standard works. His figures 
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are drawn from the Scriptures, and will aid in a more appreciative study of 
the Bible. 

There are two Indexes—one an Index of Figures, and the other an Index 
of some of the principle things contained in the volume. The former is 
almost bewildering in its vast number of names, which look like a wilder- 
ness of flowers—only not very attractive. We doubt whether many will 
profit by this long list of hard names. We would greatly prefer a fuller 
Index of the principal things, even if at the expense of some of the unu- 
sual names of figures. 

On the whole, we regard this as a very valuable volume, characterized 
by richness and variety of thought, more suggestive than didactic, and 
better adapted to private reading and study, than for the use of classes in 
Theological Seminaries. Its tone is thoroughly evangelical, and the read- 
ing of the most of it will be found a pleasure, as it abounds in very many 
of the elements which make a book attractive as well as instructive. 


The Story of the Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL. D., F. RB. S., 
F. G.8., Principal and Vice Chancellor of M’Gill University, Montreal, 
Author of “Archaia,’’ ‘‘Arcadian Geology,’ etc. pp. 403. 1873. 


Mr. Dawson is among the foremost scientific men of America. His sci- 
entific character is marked by a specially sober and discriminating judg- 
ment, not carried away by mere speculation in disregard of facts and their 
legitimate teachings. Accustomed to the most thorough and the broadest 
examination in his chosen field, he displays a rare interpreting power as to 
the phenomena and relations of nature, and discerns, with remarkable 
clearness, what they do teach, and what they do not. He felt impelled to 
prepare this volume by the prevalence of certain speculative opinions, 
especially of the evolutionists, tending to skepticism, and which, he clear- 
ly saw, were not only not justified by the facts of science, but decisively 
contradicted by them. 

The plan of the work is simple. The author begins at the earliest prob- 
able condition of the earth, and pictures the geological changes and pro- 
gress, including a view of characterizing flora and fauna in the different 
ages, on from the Laurentian formation in Eozoic time to the modern or 
Post-Pliocene period, and the appearance of Man. We think he treats the 
nebnlar hypothesis with more respect than its merits deserve. The state- 
ments of the geologic periods, and of the advancing changes, are marked 
by the clearness and interest which only one of Dr. Dawson’s scientific 
ability could give them, and the reader is helped by numerous illustrations 


and tabular views, 

It is a special excellence of the volume, that in the clear and accepted 
geological facts it states, it becomes a decisive refutation of the atheistic 
hypothesis of a blind, material evolution. It is made manifest how, 
throngh all the forms of life, from the first, though there is an orderly pro- 
gression, ‘each type appears at once in its highest perfection and variety,’ 
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and on its disappearance, there is ‘‘a sudden apparition of diverse plans of 
structure subserving similar ends simultaneously with each other.’’ Of the 
fishes of the Upper Silurian, the author says: “They claim no parentage in 
the older rocks, and they appear at once as kings of their class.’’ Such facts 
are brought to view thickly throughout the volume, and refuse all expla- 
nation by a merely material philosophy. 

In Dr. Dawson’s discussion of the Advent of Man, he deals briefly but 
very effectually with the unsupported theories of some geologists who as- 
sert for the race an immense antiquity, in conflict with revelation. He 
examines the geological facts on which such antiquity is claimed, and 
shows how the claim is without any scientific warrant. ‘1 feel convinced,’’ 
says he, ‘‘that the scientific pendulum must swing backward in this direc- 
tion nearer to its old position.’’ It is assuring to the faith of Christians, 
to find the verdict of the best and most thorough scientific men reversing, 
on purely scientific grounds, the skeptical conclusions sought to be estab- 
lished by the enemies of revelation. Dr. D. writes noble words against 
the class of scientists who are trying to prevent men from recognizing a 
Creator in the works of creation. He looks to a better day, “by providing 
a wider and deeper culture for our yoang men.’’ “Science cannot long 
successfully isolate itself from God. Its life lies in the fact that it is the 
exponent of the plans of the great Creative Will.”’ 

The concluding chapters, on “Primitive Man, considered with reference 
to modern theories of his origin,’’ form one of the most decisive answers 
to the evolutionist hypothesis that we have seen. It is a scientific demo- 
lition of the whole atheistic structure. Did our space ailow, we would like 
to transfer some pages to the Review. As we cannot, we can only ask 
our readers to get the volume and read it. The work is one that cannot 
be too highly recommended. 


The Land of Moab: Travels and Discoveries on the east side of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M. A., LL. D., F. R.S., Hon. 
Canon of Durham. With a Chapter on the Persian Palace of Mashita, 
by Jas. Furgeson, F. R. 5. With Map, and Illustrations by C. L. Bux- 
ton and R, C. Johnaon. pp. 416. 1873. 


This volume adds another to the list of interesting and instractive books 
which are furnishing us with better and fuller knowledge of Bible lands. 
The rdsult of recent, and still continued, exploratious haye been wonder- 
fully shedding light on the facets and allusions of the sacred record. Dr. 
Tristram’s book gives us, perhaps, the most complete account yet furnished 
of the district over which he traveled. He writes with great vivacity; and 
even apart from the value of the geographical and archwological informa- 
tion he furnishes, his sketches of travel, incident, and Arab life, are very 
entertaining. It is one of the most readable books of its kind. 

The expedition, of which Dr. Tristram was the head, was organized un- 
der the encouragement of the British Association, and started early in 
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1872. The time spent in Moab—apparently, from the record, not over 
several months—was too short for the most thorough and exhaustive work. 
The results accomplished, however, have well rewarded the effort. Some 
of them, as the supposed discovery of Zoar, will need future verification. 
The finding of the wonderful palace of Mashita is an item of much inter- 
est, though possibly without any bearing on Scripture archeology. Mr. 
Ferguson’s chapter, attributing its erection to the Persian King, Chosroes 
]]., in the beginning of the 7th century gives its probable, but not certain, 
origin. Dr. T. is mistaken in saying that himself and companions were 
the first western travelers since the Roman times, that explored Macherus; 
for it was visited and identified by Seetzen in 1806. There is so much of 
value, however, in Dr. T.’s volume, that it seems ungenerous to point out 
slight errors. The book wil! prepare the way for the reeeption of the 
still richer results which we expect from the labors of our own American 
Palestine Exploration Society, whch is carrying on explorations in the 
land of Moab. 


The Oxford Methodists ; Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, 
Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with Biographical Notices of Others. 
By the Rev. L. Tyerman, author of *‘The Life and Times of Rey. John 
Wesley, M. A., Founder of the Methodists.’’ pp. 416, 1873, 

The book forms a valuable and almost necessary supplement to the au- 
thor’s “Life and Times of John Wesley.’’ The movement in which 
Methodism arose cannot be fully understood, until the parts performed by 
less prominent men, and related parties, are brought into view. Though 
not so well known as the Wesleys and Whitefield, there were others of em- 
inent ability and no small influence, whose work affected, in different ways, 
and various degrees, the character and course of that religious awakening. 
Mr. Tyerman has done a valuable service in collecting the needful and 
available materials, and shaping them into the memoirs that constitute 
this volume. 

The book opens with brief sketches of William Morgan and Robert 
Kirkham, who, with John and Charles Wesley formed the first little com- 
pany of Oxford Methodists, or The Holy Club, as it was stigmatized. 
This part includes also an account of William Morgan’s brother Charles, 
who at a later time came under their influence. These sketches are inter- 
esting especially as revealing the real state of collegiate life at Oxford at 
the time Wesley and his associates began their work. They show the sad 
need which existed for that work, as well as the difficulties in the way 
of it. 

In taking up the principal personages among the ‘‘Oxford Methodists,’’ 
Mr. ‘T'yerman has indicated the various directions and relations in which 
their subsequent careers carried out the life and principles from theix 


starting point and union. They did not all labor in one organization. 
“There went forth a number of brave-hearted men, all of them the better 
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for their godly meetings in Wesley's comfortable room in Lincoln College, 
and though their courses were divergent, yet, in the main, they continued 
faithful to the cause of truth.’’ The memoirs that follow become illustra- 
tions of this—memoirs of John Clayton as the Jacobite Churchman, Ben- 
jamin Ingham as the Yorkshire Evangelist, John Gambold as the Mora- 
vian Bishop, James Hervey as The Literary Parish Priest, and Thomas 
Broughton as The Faithful Secretary,—all, as great and earnest laborers, 
whose faithfulness and zeal were used by God to quicken the Church of 
their day into better life. Brief notices of about half a dozen other Ox- 
ford Methodists are given in the closing pages of the volume. 

The characteristics of Mr. Tyerman as a biographer are known to all 
the readers of his ‘‘Life of John Wesley.’’ He writes in liveliest sympa- 
thy with his subject. His estimate of the relative power and success of 
Methodism is, perhaps, extravagant. He presents his personages largely 
in simple facts, mcidents, correspondence, &c., and permits his reader to 
see the men in their own acts and words. This gives great variety, and 
increases the interest—sometimes at the sacrifice, it seems to us, of a 
proper exhibition of the relations and connections of events. His temper 
is marked by great candor; and blemishes or faults are not covered up. 
This has led him to include things whose record in the volume has, prob- 
ably, been unnecessary. They do not, however, diminish its value. 

The volume is tastefully gotten out by the Harpers, uniform with their 
fine edition of T'yerman’s Life of Wesley. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 

Literary and Social Judgments. By W. K. Greg. pp. 352. 1873. 

This is a reprint from an English author, and might well pass for an 
English book, with a little improvement by American skill and taste in 
publishing. The volume is a collection of criticisms or essays on some 
distinguished writers and their productions, including some literary and 
social questions that are constantly demanding attention. The themes 
named are: Madame De Stiiel; British and Foreign Characteristics; False 
Morality of Lady Novelists: Kingsley and Carlyle; French Fiction—the 
Lowest Deep; Chateaubriand; M. de Tocqueville; Why are women redun- 
dant; Truth versus Edification; Time; Good People. A mere glance at 
the topics will show that there are subjects for a most interesting and in- 
structive volume of critisms. The writer, if not of the very highest order 
of critics, is by no means inferior or common place. His style is spright- 
ly, and he is distinguished by ‘roundabout common sense," and a direct 
matter of fact way of putting his ideas. He always writes as if in earnest 
when treating social and moral questions, and generally exhibits a healthy 
moral tone. 

We think much better of Mr. Greg’s general literary and social judg- 
ments, than we do of his specific views and utterances on some scriptural 
and doctrinal subjects. He seems to have a very low opinion of the learn- 
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ing and candor of the clergy. Bishop Colenso is a favorite author with 
him, and he writes on biblical topics in the strain usual to that school. Of 
course all who hold on to the inspiration of the Bible, and who accept its 
cardinal doctrines, are regarded as hopelessly ignorant or prejudiced. He 
says, (p. 32): “In the matter of creed and doctrine, there are two or three 
Articles of Faith which have more than any other stood in the way of 
the cordial and grateful reception of Ecclesiastical Christianty by the most 
pure and honest minds,—those whose instincts of justice were truest and 
strongest,—those whose conceptions of the Deity were the most lofty and 
consistent. These are the doctrines of Vicarious punishment, of Salva- 
tion by Belief, and of Eternal Damnation. Of these doctrines—as now 
promulgated and maintained—three things may in our judgment be con- 
fidently asserted: that they were undreamed of by Christ; that they can 
never be otherwise than revolting and inadmissible to all whose intuitive 
moral sense has not been warped by a regular course of ecclesiastical 
sophistry; and that no Christian or sensible divine would think of preach- 
ing them were they not inculcated, by isolated texts of Scripture; and 
were it not held that every text of scripture is authentic, authoritative, 
indisputably true, and in some sense or other, inspired and divine.’’ This 
would sound alarming had we not become accustomed to such talk. 
The simple fact is, that Mr. Greg has undertaken to write on a subject that 
he does not understand, and the warped moral sense and perverted judg- 
ment are where he least suspects them. He does not seem to comprehend 
clearly the meaning of theological terms or else he intentionally uses them 
inaccurately. It will simply provoke a smile, or perhaps awakens a feel- 
iug of painful sadness in some, to hear a pretentious writer talk of Christi- 
anity, withoutan Atonement, or Justification by Faith, or Eternal Judgment. 
It is the old prejudice against the doctrines of the Cross, and Mr. Greg 
would have done well to have considered the subject more carefully before 
pronouncing so dogmatically. He ought to know that, leaving out the 
question of inspiration, the most profound thinkers from Paul to the pres- 
ent day have devoted their best powers to the defence and elucidation of 
the very doctrines he affects to treat with so much contempt. 

What we have said of his literary and social judgments must not be 
taken without any allowance. Whilst there is very much that we heartily 
approve, and some that bears hard on cherished prejudices, that it would 





be well to have widely considered, our author does not seem to be always 
very clear in his statements of moral principles, or his conceptions of real 
goodness. Evidently, he is not very favorably disposed towards much 
that evangelical Christians regard as the work of Christian sympathy and 
love. 


Still, in spite of these drawbracks, and they are very serious, we corm- 


mend this volume as worthy of a careful perusal. There is mach food for 
thought in it. It will do good for those whose preach to others to read it. 
They will learn what some among their hearers think, and the necessity 
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of intelligence and wisdom on the part of those who are to be guides in 
morals and religion. 


The Story of Gathe’s Life. By George Henry Lewes, (Abridged from his 
“Life and Works of Geethe’’) pp. 406. 1873. 


Mr. Lewes is the author of the ‘‘Life and Works of Geethe, with Sketches 
of his Age and Contemporaries, from different Sources: London, 1855; 
Boston, 1856. This work was so highly prized, that it was translated into 
German and published in Berlin. He has here undertaken, at the request 
of the publisher, an abridged life of the great German poet. Omitting 
the details of criticism, he furnishes a continuous narrative which will pre- 
sent the outward events of an ever-memorable career, and indicate the 
leading characteristics of an immortal genius.’’ This work, whilst not 
intended to take the place of the original Biography, will doubtless prove 
more acceptable to a very large class of readers. 


Church and State in the United States ; with an Appendix on the Ger- 
man Population. By Joseph P. Thompson. pp. 164. 1873. 


This volume by Dr. Thompson was originally addressed to foreigners, 
and was designed to give them some knowledge of Church affairs, or of 
both Church and State, in the United States. The author, residing for 
the time in Germany, found there a great want of acquaintance with the 
religion and politics of this country. He has undertaken to supply this 
lack of information by furnishing the material of this book. Many in our 
land will be glad to have the facts and authorities here collected in a con- 
venient form. It is not intended to be a work on Church Polity, but sim- 
ply to exhibit our owa system in the United States, and some account of 
its practical working. Dr. Thompson has not escaped the very common 
error of too greatly magnifying what lies nearest to him. He gives an 
estimate of ‘‘the efficient spiritual membership of the five leading Protest- 
ant communions in 1872,” including Congregationalists, with 3,202 church 
organizations and 312,054 communicants, and Episcopalians with 2,835 
church organizations and 239,218 communicants. Lutherans, with a sta- 
tistical report for the same year of 3,727 churches and 450,410 communi- 
cants, are classed among the ‘‘other smaller bodies. We do not know ex- 
actly what Dr. Thompson intends by ‘‘efficient spiritual membership,’’ 
and it may be that under this designation he does not include Lutherans. 
But in proposing to give information to a people deeply interested in the 
Lutheran Church, he should not allow himself to betray such. ignorance 
of facts, or such prejudice in favor of certain denominations, It is a mat- 
ter of regret to find so learned and amiable an author giving such a state- 
ment, when professedly engaged in dispelling prejudice, removing ignorance, 


and disseminating truth. We have no right to expect, in such a volume. any 
special prominence to be given to the Evangelical Lutheran Church, but 
we have a right to expect a fair and impartial statement. 
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Sex in Education; Or a Fair Chance for the Girls. By Edward H. 
Clarke, M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, etc., ete. 
pp. 181. 1873. 


On account of the special importance of the subject, and the value of 
the arguments, of this small book, we have formed our notice of it into 
an article for the body of the number of the Review. The reader is re- 
ferred to it. 


For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. 


Common Sense in Religion: A Series of Essays. By James Freeman 
Clarke. pp. 443. 1874. 


Dr. Clarke is well known as a representative of the most radical Uni- 
tarian rationalism. He is frank, open, and bold in the utterance of his 
opinions. 

The topics discussed in this volume are Common-Sense and Mystery, 
Human Nature, The Doctrine concerning God, The Bible and Inspiration, 
Evangelical Christianity, Sin, Heaven and Hell, Satan, Future Life, The 
Christian Church, Five kinds of Piety, Jesus as Mediator, The Expecta- 
tions and Disappointments of Jesus, Salvation by Faith, Not Being Afraid, 
Hope, Love, The Brotherhood of Man. 

The “common-sense’’ which Dr. Clarke applies to these subjects is of a 
very pecular sort. Though he speaks of ‘common sense’ as ‘‘the educated 
Christian judgment,’’ it is soon manifest that he means only that of the 
Unitarian stamp, or that particular range of notions in which the most 
unsettled Unitarian rationalism has formed a body in conflict with the 
judgment and faith of Orthodox Christendom. It is not even the consen- 
sus of Unitarian common-sense; throughout the volume, the meaning of 
the term becomes, practically, an equivalent for the individual notions of 
James Freeman Clarke. 


Dr. Clarke’s views and statements of Christian doctrines are most re- 
markably one-sided and inadequate. They do not evince breadth and ac- 
curacy of culture. Many of his statements of the doctrines alleged to be 
held by orthodox theologians are inexcusable and offensive caricatures— 
whether made so intentionally, or because he does not understand them, 
it is hard to say. 

We cannot accept this book as giving a “common-sense’’ view of reli- 
gion. The discussions of doctrines is neither comprehensive nor profound. 
The volume has value, however, as showing the tendencies of thought in 
the class of men to which Dr. ©. belongs. The style of the author is 
marked by great vigor and clearness. Many passages, outside of doctri- 
nal statements, are full of practical wisdom and rich beauty, and rise often 


into real eloquence. Persons who are well grounded in sound Christian 
faith may find profit in reading the book. It wil show how little such ra- 
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tionalism leaves of Christian truth for the life, support and salvation of 
men. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER. 
A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By Alexander Buttmann. 


Authorized Translation, with numerous Additions and Corrections by 
the author. pp. xx.; 474. 1873. 


This is another and most valuable addition to our helps in the study of 
the New Testament Greek, and for which we are indebted to the Andover 
press—a press that has already done so much for the cause of sacred phi- 
lology. The origin and preparation of this Grammar can best be told by 
the author himself, the youngest son of the late Philip Buttmann, whose 
labors in the department of Greek Gsammar, are so well known and ap- 
preciated. He says: “As long ago as the appearance of the nineteenth 
edition of my father’s Greek Grammar, I designed to give, as an Appen- 
dix for the practical purposes of schools, a summary of the grammatical 
usage of the N.'T. in so far as it differs from ordinary usage, in order sub- 
sequently to follow it with a copious and scientific exposition of the entire 
department. To this twofold undertaking I was led by the persuasion 
that Winer’s Grammar is, on the one hand, too comprehensive and learned 
for school use; and that on the other hand, for those who have been taught 
according to the plan of Buttmann’s Grammar, it prepares manifold diffi- 
culties by its arrangement and whole method of treatment, and requires 
for its correct understanding almost an independent training of its own. 
But my work also grew under my hands, The further I entered upon my 
theme, the more I perceived that such a summary as I had originally de- 
signed could only get a sure foundation and make claim to scientific worth 
in case the entire department had previously been explored as far as possi- 
ble in all directions, and received a sustained exposition; and that, at any 
rate, it is a more correct and safe procedure to let a practical outline fol- 
low a larger work, executed on scientific principles, than the reverse. 
Thus arose this Grammar.” 

As Buttmann’s Grammar of the New Testament was published as an 
Appendix to his father’s Classical Greek Grammar, it became necessary 
for the translator, Prof. Thayer of Andover Seminary, to make important 
changes in the work, to adapt it to the use of those who might not be 
familiar with the Classical Grammar of Buttmann. Iw doing this, he says: 
“T have introduced into the translation only so much from Buttmann’s 
classical Grammar as was necessary, in every case, to render the matter 
under discussion intelligible to the student without recourse to that work; 
and, on the other hand, I have added to the references to that Grammar 
(which is designated by the letter B.) running references to the other clas- 
sical Grammars most in use in this country and in Great Britain, viz. to 
those of Hadley, Crosby, Donaldson, Jelf. These Grammars, as well as 


Buttmann’s are referred to by sections, and designated respectively by the 
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initials H.,C.,D., J. * * In addition to the Grammars already named, 
references have been given to Prof. Goodwin's Syntax of Moods and ‘Tenses, 
to Winer’s N. T. Grammar, and occasionally to Prof. Short’s Essay on the 
Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose.”’ 

Besides these changes, Prof. Buttmann has furnished the translator with 
two hundred and sixty-one manuscript additions and corrections for this edi- 
tion—many of them of considerable length and much importance. These 
have been interwoven with the text. Much additional labor has been be- 
stowed on this edition, in the way of improved Indexes, and a Glossary of 
technical terms. Indeed, no labor or pains seem to have been spared to 
make the work as complete as possible. 

The author gives us to understand that his work is not at all designed 
to supplant the excellent work of Winer. It is intended only to be used 
along with it, or to occupy a place in the same great interest. Wejhave no 
doubt, however, that many will prefer to use this instead of the Grammar 
of Winer. Whilst agreeing in many of the general principles, this work 
of Buttmann’s is to be regarded as quite independent, and in many parts 

i differing from its predecessor. The translator has pointed out some of 
f the important differences in these two Grammars. “In fact, the general 
attitude and drift of the two writers differ perceptibly. While Winer— 
owing, doubtless, to the lax views respecting the N. T. language which 
prevailed when he began to write—seems loath to recognize incipient de- 
partures from classic usage, Prof. Buttmann, on the other hand, is quick 
to concede and to trace out the general tendency of the language to de- 
generate from the classic standard, is inclined to give greater prominence 
than Winer to the influence of the Septuagint, and even to detect traces 
of the Latin in the syntax of the N. 'T. Hence it comes to pass that re- 
¢ specting several details, such as the unemphatic use of a@vros in the 
Nom. (p. 107), the use of periphrases for the Genitive (p. 156), of the In 
dic. Pres. for the Subjunc. in deliberative questions (p. 208 sq.), etc., his 
views vary materially from those of his predecessor. On other and broader 
topics, too, such as the use of the Art. (cf. pp. 90, 93), the apparently in- 
discriminate employment of Aor. and Perf. (p. 197), the so-called Gnomic 
Aor. (pp. 201 sqq.), the use and force of the particle “va (pp. 235 sqq.) 
and of the Infin. with rod (pp. 266 sqq.), his clear and thorough discus- 
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sions will be read with interest; while his full exhibition of grammatical 
forms, especially those of the verb, will prove to be especially helpful. 
And as his discussion of the principles of the N. T. language, both supple- 
menting and qualifying, as it does, the views of Winer, will interest the 
student of grammar; so his extended application of these principles in 
elucidating obscure passages will be welcomed by those who care for little 
more than the results of exegesis.”’ 

After these statements, taken largely from the author and the translator, 
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it is unnecessary to say more of the work te commend it to the use of 

students. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILA. 

A Treatise Conce rning the Pi rneiple s of Human Knowle dg i By George 
Berkeley, D. D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne. With Prolegomena, and 
with Annotations, select, translated, and original, by Charles P. Krauth, 
PD. D., Norton Professor of Systematic Theology and Church Polity in 
the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia; Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and Vice-Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 1s74. pp. 424. 

We greet this fine octavo volume with great pleasure. As the first of 
a proposed series of **Philosophical Classics,’’ it will be received as of rare 
value by all who are interested in the important department of learning to 
which it belongs. Hitherto Berkeley’s Principles could not be had by 
American students, except in editions of his works quite expensive. As 
the work is now furnished by Dr. Krauth, through the enterprising house 
of Lippincott & Co., its value is greatly enhanced by the inclusion, in the 
volume, of all that is necessary for a full understanding of Berkeley's phi- 
losophy and its relations to other systems of philosophic thought. The 
editor has prepared extended Prolegomena, constituting nearly half the 
book, containing a Sketch of Berkeley's Life and Writings; His Precur- 
sors; Summaries of his System; Its Friends, Affinities and Influence; 
Idealism defined; Skeptical Idealism in tlhe Development of Idealism from 
Berkeley to the present—Hume; Critical Idealism—Kant; Subjective 
Idealism—Fichte; Objective Idealism—schelling—Jacobi; Absolute Ideal- 
ism—Hegel; Theoretical Idealism—Schopenhauer; The Strength and 
Weakness of Idealism; Characteristics of the Present Edition; Its Objects 
and Uses. In these Prolegomena we have, collected from a wide range of 
authors, an immense amount of information, historical, critical, and ex- 
planatory, for a correct appreciation of Berkeley’s views 

The text of the “Principles’’ is that of Fraser; and along with it are 
given Fraser’s Preface and valuable notes, in strong sympathy with Berke- 
ley’s teaching. ‘There is added the entire notes and illustrations of Dr. F, 
Ueberweg, who dissents from Berkeley and criticises his positions. To the 
notes of both Fraser and Ueberweg, the editor has added much that is 
important and interesting from other sources, and a large amount of orig- 
inal matter. 

We are compelled to dissent, in some respects, from Dr. Krauth’s esti- 
mate of the value and proper relations of Berkeley's Philosophy; but in 
the preparation of this volume he has opened the way for a better under- 
standing, among us, of an eminent author, whose views must always possess 
great historical importance. It forms a richly annotated philosuphical 


classic, that must be gratefully welcomed by the friends oi learning. 
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Afternoon. By T. Stork. D. D. pp. 370, 1874. 

This attractive volume is a collection of Dr. Stork’s best ‘fugitive pa- 
pers,’’ which are here presented ina “more permanent form.’’ It would 
be a difficult task to att mpt anything like a criticism of them, they are 
so diversified in character and aim. ‘They possess all the delicate senti- 
ment, religious fervor, and poetic style and illustration which are so char- 
acteristic of the writer. It is a delightful volume for leisure hours. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHER, NEW YORK, 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila, 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Book of Exodus. From Egypt 
to Sinai. By Melanchthon W. Jacobus, Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at Alleghany, Pa. pp. Ls6. 
Is74. 

This volume covers but a part of the book of Exodus—the first eighteen 
chapters. It is one of the several volumes, whose publication has no doubt 
been, in part, prompted by the international Series of Sunday School Les- 
sons for the year 1874. The appearance of several commentaries on the 
book of Exodus, at this time, shows what a hold Sunday Schools have on 
the Christian mind and heart. This volume is characterized by the well 
known excellences of Dr. Jacobus’ Commentaries—-ripeness of scholarship, 
soundness of judgment, and discrimination in what needs explanation. 
An Introduction, Analysis and Synopsis of the History, Tabular view of 
cotemporary events in Egyptian History, Maps, and several brief Appen- 
dixes, add to its value. 


Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. For Family and Private Use. 
With the Text Complete. By Rev. J.C. Ryle, M. A., Vicar of Strad- 
broke, Honorary Canon of Norwich, and Rural Dean of Horne, Sulfolk. 
St. John: Vol. Ul. pp. 478. isd. 

In this volume, covering the latter part of St. John, from the thirteenth 
chapter to its close, Mr. Ryle comple tes his Notes on the Gospels. The 
aim and plan of his expositions are too well known to need now any ex- 
tended account of them. The notes are practical, and meant for both 
ministers and people. They show, throughout, much study. careful 
thought, a generally sound judgment and clear insight into the truth, and 
ability to state and apply it. Though we dissent trom some of Mr. Ryle’s 
views, especially his rigid Calvinistic interpretations, we heartily commend 
this work. It will prove rich in suggestion, and a valuable aid to Bible 
study and devotion. 


The Healing Waters of Israel: Or the Story of Naaman the Syrian. An 
Old Testament Chapter in Providence and Grace. By J. R. Macduff, 
D. b. pp. 300. 1874. 


The author of “Morning and Night Watches,’’ ‘*Memories of Bethany,’ 
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etc., needs no introduction to the Christian public. This monograph on 
the story of Naaman, is a substantial, practical work, marked by the clear 
thought, glowing feeling, beautiful style, and rich illustration, that have 
made his books so dear to Christian hearts. 


Leaves from the Tree of Life. By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D., author 
of ‘Bible Wonders,”’ etc. pp. 316, 1874, 


This is another of Dr. Newton’s volumes of admirable discourses to 
children. It contains ten chapters, untolding scripture truths as leaves 
from the Tree of Life. It is the right sort of book for the young. Let 
volumes of this kind be multiplied. 


“She Spake of Him: Being Recollections of the Loving Labors and 
Karly Death of the late Mrs. Henry Dennig. By her friend, Mrs. Grat- 
tan Guinness. pp. 326. 1874. 


A very interesting account of the career of aremarkable woman. What- 
ever views may be held as to the propriety of woman's preaching, such a 
career is worthy of study and full of suggestion. The book will do good. 


Fanny's Birth-Day Gift. By Joanna H. Mathews, author of the ‘‘Bes- 
sie Books,’’ etc. pp. 368, 1874. 


A very pleasant story, written in the author’s happy vein, inculcating 
honesty and kindness, in contrast with deceit and selfishness. 


Truftiie Nephews : and How they commenced a new Charity. By Rev. P. 

B. Powers, M. A. pp. 270. 1874. 

This volume is composed of four separate stories, After the first, giv- 
ing name to the book, follow *‘This Day Month,’’ ‘*‘We versus I,’’ and 
‘The Man who ran away with himself.’’ Lessons of much practical value 
are taught in these stories. ‘*We versus I” ought to be read by all young 
married couples, and ‘“his Day Month’’ by every girl who enters a fam- 
ily as a domestic. 


The Little Camp, or Eagle Hill. By the author of “The Wide Wide 

World.” pp. 429. 1874. 

This is a pleasant and exciting story of a youthful party, who paid a 
visit to Kagie Hill, and encamped during their sojourn. It tells how they 
spent their time in various amusements and diversions, and what they ex- 
perienced during their visit. It is entirely free from anything of a senti- 
mental character, and is just such a story as might have been enacted in 
real life, and which cannot fail to interest the young. 


Fun and Work. By the author of “Little Kitty’s Library.’’ pp. 178. 
1874. 


This little volume will afford very interesting reading for little boys and 
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girls. It contains sixteen short stories or scenes, affording variety that 
cannot fail to please. 


THE LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
42. N. Ninth St. Phila. 

Vain Excuses Answered. By Rev. P. Bergstresser, A.M. pp. 251. 1873. 

The aim of this little volume, by an active pastor, is to present and an- 
swer the more common excuses for the neglect of religion. The discus- 
sions are based on Luke 14 : 15—24, and are arranged in three chapters, 
entitled Speculative Excuses. Practical Excuses, and Social Excuses. 
Under each of these heads a number of excuses are presented and consid- 
ered. Some of the excuses seem rather frivolous, and scarcely worth a 
serious reply, but they may be such as are met in pastoral experience. 
The volume will, no doubt, do good in leading its readers to consider the 
folly of making excuses for neglecting the one thing needful. We would 
be glad to see our Board of Publication furnishing more works written by 
our pastors, and bearing directly on the interests of Christ’s Kingdom. 
The excuse for not doing more we very well know. The Board is only the 
servant of the Church, and does what it is enabled and authorized to do. 


Catechetics : Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By H. Ziegler, D. D., 
Theol. Professor and Superintendent of the Missionary Institute of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Selinsgrove, Pa, pp. 231. 1873. 

The design of the publication of this volume is to afford aid in the work 
of catechization. The materials for it were partly gathered by the author 
in his practical ministry. and formed into their present shape in the course 
of his lectures on the subject to the students in the Missionary Institute. 
The plan of the work is simple and comprehensive. The first Part treats 
of catechetics historically, and traces the practice of the Church. The 
second Part gives a theoretical view of the subject, under the heads of 
Catechumens, The Catechist, The Instruction, The Public Examination, 
and Confirmation. In this the theological student and young minister are 
furnished with much valuable directlon and suggestion. The third Part 
is a practical explanation of the five parts of Luther’s smaller Catechism. 

There wii be some difference of opinion as to Dr. Ziegler’s statements 
of Lutheran doctrine, and on some other points; but ministers will find 
real and valuable aid in their catechetical work in this carefully prepared 
manual. It will do good, too, in awakening a better sense of the import- 
ance of catechization. Dr. Z.’s testimony is very strong: ‘Never, in my 
ministry of a quarter of a century, have I found anything to answer the 
same purpose—to bring into the Church cnfelligent, steadfast, working 
members.”’ 

Andreas Heimberger: Or the Miner of Berchtesgaden. From the Gor- 
man of Adolph Stern. ‘Translated by Mrs. B. Mallon. pp. 160. is74. 


Anne Du Bourg; A Life-Pieture of the Early Days of French Protest- 
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antism, (1557—1559), and Two Centuries after. By Th. Schott. pp. 

223. 1874. 

These are the latest two volumes of ‘‘The Fatherland Series.”’ The first 
is a story of the wonderful Salzburger Exodus, and full of interest, espe- 
cially to our own Church. A brief historical sketch of the Salzburgers is 
added. The second takes the reader through times and scenes that filled 
exciting pages of history. We welcome these excellent books, gotten out 
in the tasteful style for which the whole ‘Series’ is so well known. 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., PHILA.: A.D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., N. YORK. 


Public Worship. Partly Responsive. Designed for any Christian Con- 
gregation. With an Introduction. By Rev. Daniel March, D. D. 1873. 
pp. 212. 

The appearance of this volume is quite significant. It is one of a num- 
ber of recent publications of the same general class, and from a quarter 
least to be expected. A few years ago, such liturgical service was hardly 
thought of except in certain Churches. It shows either that other denom- 
inations are growing dissatisfied with the barrenness of their worship, or 
that there is a general tendency towards ritualism. This neat volume 
contains a form for Morning and Afternoon Service for six Sundays, with 
Selections from the Psalms and other Parts of the Scriptures. It is not 
designed to supplant extemporaneous prayer, but to meet a want which 
many have felt. For the purposes designed it seems to be well adapted. 
The publishers have done their part of the work in admirable style. 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., PHILA.: ROBERT CARTER & BRO., N. YORK. 


A Commentary upon the Epistle to the Hebrews. By George Junkin, 

D.D., LL.D. pp. 516. 1873. 

Dr. Junkin was a rather remarkable man, and has here produced a some- 
what remarkable commentary. It bears throughout the impress of his 
mind. He troubles himself very little with critical or exegetical difficul- 
ties, and when a disputed question arises, he settles it with promptness 
and decision. Questions as to the authorship, language, canonical author- 
ity, form, to whom addressed, design, ete., which have called forth vol- 
umes of learned discussion, he disposes of in a few pages, and scarcely 
intimates a doubt as to his conclusions. This is a very easy and happy, 
if not altogether satisfactory, way of settling difficulties. No one, in read- 
ing Dr. Junkin’s Introduction, if he had read nothing else, would have an 
idea of the learned labor which has been bestowed on questions which he 
settles with so much ease. 

If we should attempt to characterize this commentary in a very few 
words, we would say that it is doctrinal and homiletical, rather than crit- 
ical or exegetical; and that it is distinguished more for its rhetorical and 


fervent style than for its sober and calm investigation into the exact mean- 
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ing of the words of the writer. The author was known as a very active 
and earnest advocate of the doctrinal views of his own denomination, and 
he does not fail to enforce them in this commentary. He makes little ac- 
cout of recent critics and commentators. Owen, and “his great teacher, 
the peerless Mason,”’ are his favorites. 

The reader will find much to instruct, a good deal to impress most sol- 
emnly, and a little that will perhaps amuse in such a work. Of the last 
kind we give a single illustration. Dr. J. says, p. 515, ‘‘No decree of a 
college of cardinals and a pope, is requisite to make a saint. I, therefore, 
never say, ‘Saint Paul, or Saint James, or Saint John, or Saint Bridget, 
lest in so doing I should encourage the idea that ‘the mother of harlots 
and abominations of the earth,’ is the mother of the Apostles, and of the 
thousand of papal manufactured saints.”’ 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Structure of the Old Testament: A Series of Popular Essays. By 
the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M. A., Prof. of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London. pp. 198. 1873. 

This small volume has deservedly met with a most favorable judgment 
from the press. The subject is an important one, and Mr. Leathes, whose 
ability is confessedly of high order, has treated it in a masterly, though 
popular, way. He takes up those facts concerning the composition of the 
Old Testament, which are needful to an intelligent appreciation of its con- 
tents. The topics are: Characteristics of the O. T., the Historical Element, 
the Prophetic Element, the Poetic Element, and the Legal Element. The 
clear and compact view given of these things, forms an unanswerable ar- 
gument for the antfquity and authority of the Old Testament. 


DODD & MEAD, NEW YORK. 
For sale by E. S. German, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Character of St. Paul. By J.S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


pp. 314. 

This volume has an appearance of incompleteness. There is reference 
to a Preface, which we do not find, and there is neither table of contents 
nor index, nothing in the way of help, to guide in reading the work. 
Still, in spite of all these defects, it is an interesting and valuable volume. 
We understand that the five discourses, here presented, were delivered 
in the Hulsean course of lectures, and by Dean Howson, who is well 
known as one of the authors of the learned work on “The Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul.’’ The aim of the author is to present some of the lead- 
ing features of the personal character of the great apostle, and in such a 
way as to furnish a strong argument for the genuineness and authenticity 
of his epistles, and for the truth of Christianity. The several traits of 
character dwelt upon are, his tact and presence of mind, his tender- 
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ness and sympathy, his conscientiousness and integrity, his thanksgiving 
and prayer, his courage and perseverance. The reading of the volume 
cannot fail to impress us with the value and importance of a careful and 
comparative study of the Bible. The beauty and consistency of the apos- 
tle’s character are ably and strikingly illustrated from a comparison of dif- 
ferent statements, and the harmony of the inspired word proved from un- 
designed but remarkable coincidences. The volume not only evinces 
accuracy of scholarship and careful study, but is rich with the flame of 
genuine piety. 


Peter Stuyvesant, the Last Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam. By 

John S.C. Abbott. Illustrated. pp. 362. 1873. 

It is superfluous to recommend a history, like this, from the pen of Mr. 
Abbott. This handsome and interesting volume belongs to the series of 
“The Pioneers and Patriots of America,’ and, like others that have 
preceded it, it takes the reader back to the earliest days of our country’s 
history. Ihe accounts have the interest of romance. ‘‘Peter Stuyvesant” 
leads us to the Hudson, “from the time when its majestic waters were dis- 
turbed only by the arrowy flight of the birch canoe, till European coloni- 
zation had laid there the foundations of one of the most flourishing cities 
of the globe.’ Volumes like this make history attractive to young and 
old. 


Against The Stream. The story of a Heroic Age in England, by the au- 
thor of ‘The Schonberg-Cotta Family,’’ “Diary of Kitty Trevelyan,”’ 
etc. pp. 589. 1873. 

A new work by this author will be welcome to her many warm admirers 
throughout our country, as well as in England, She has won such a dis- 
tinction in literature, especially by “The Schonberg-Cotta Family,’’ that 
her name is sufficient passport for her works. The publishers have gotten 
out the volume in very tasteful style. 


Hester Morley’s Promise. By Hesba Stretton, author of ‘The Doctor’s 


” ’ 


Dilemma,’’ “Bede’s Charity,’’ ete., etc. pp. 526. 

This is a pretty long story, rehearsing the experience and reward of 
fidelity to a promise. The writer manages to interweave a good many 
scenes of exciting interest, and to carry his readers forward until the final 
and happy denoument. The tone of the volume throughout is religious, 


mingled with a good deal of sentimentality. 


Crooked Places. A Story of Struggles and Hopes. By Edward Garret, 
author of “Occupations of a Retired Life,’’ “Ihe Dead Sin and other 
Stories,’ ete. pp. 477. 

This volume, dedicated ‘‘To the Memory of Thomas Guthrie, D. D.,’’ is 

above the average works of religious fiction. The author has acquired a 

wide reputation at home and in this country, as a popular and attractive 
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writer. ‘The story in this volume is less sensational, and we have less of 
fine sentimentalism, than is common in works of fiction. The tale is one 
of struggles with difficulties bravely and perseveringly endured; of firm 
principles severely tried until they are proved unconquerable; of calm, 
quiet, patient, enduring trust, until deliverance and victory come. The 
perusal of this volume will leave a favorable impreession of the value of 
firm religious principle, and may strengthen many to bear the burdens and 
trials of life. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila. 

Essentials of New Testament Study: Intended as a Companion to the 
New Testament, and embracing An Introductory Account of the New 
Testament; A Resumé and Harmony of Gospel History; Tables of 
Weight, Measure, and Chronology; A Dictionary of Hard Words and 
Phrases; An Explanation of Obsolete and Archaic Words; A Biograph- 
ical and Geographical Dictionary; and A Table of Old Testament Quo- 
tations; together with Maps and Plans, ete. By William Edensor Lit- 
tlewood, M. A., Vicar of St. James’s, Bath; formerly Head Master of 
Hipperholme Grammar School, Halifax. pp. 541. 1872. 


The title-page of the volume, thus given, is so full, that our readers 
scarcely require any further account of its contents. We need only say, 
that it is a compact presentation of the most important matter, of the 
kinds indicated, which the student of the New Testament requires for in- 
telligent study of its records. Asa handbook for reference, by the minis- 
ter or Sunday School teacher, the information it offers is singularly suita- 
ble, and it will be found one of the best helps. It is a book for all Bible 
readers. Whilst there is room for a difference of opinion on some points, 
historical and exegetical, the author has done his work with remarkably 
good judgment and success. 


A Commentary on The Proverbs: with a New Translation, and with 
some of the original expositions re-examined in a classified list. By 
John Miller, Princeton, N. J. pp. 742. 1873. 

This volume is evidently the result of very careful and patient study. 
It reaches us too late for a minute examination or extended criticism. 
But a partial reading, here and there, is enough to satisfy us that the au- 
thor has given us the fruit of much and generous labor. The book of 
Proverbs is confessedly one of the most difficult in the Old Testament to 
render in a good translation. The author has undertaken to give a new 
version. In many cases he presents quite a different meaning of the words 
of the wise man from that found in our common version. He does not 
seem very sanguine that all his alterations will be sanctioned, but having 
done his best “takes refuge in the thought that some of his readings may 
hold.’’) There can be no doubt but in may instances he has kept closer to 
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the original. Whilst in original composition his English is pure, and style 
trenchant, the translation, as is apt to be the case, sometimes seems stiff 
and inelegant. It is hard to accustom ourselves to any other than our old 
English Version. 

The work comprises three departments—a New Translation, a Commen- 
tary of the text throughout, and an Appendix, which contains selections 
from the original expositions classified. Besides these main divisions 
there are a brief Preface and Introduction. The Preface, Introduction 
and New Translation occupy only 91 pages, whilst the Commentary covers 
541, and original exposition classified 110 pages. The classified list will 
be found very convenient for comparison, and for grammatical and lexical 
reference. 

The author claims that the full meaning of this wonderful collection of 
Proverbs has not been fully brought out in our Version. He finds a 
depth of meaningjand a design often overlooked. Solomon is presented to 
us as an author from whom we are to expect utterances of the highest 
wisdom. A spiritual meaning is to be looked for in Proverbs as elsewhere. 
‘‘We cannot suppose it would be a Poor Richard Almanac; or that a holy 
inspiration would show mere secular pith.’ The great aim of the author 
is to get at the meaning. He claims to be merely ‘‘a seeker of the sense,”’ 
and his work to be ‘‘mere interpretation.’’ Besides a very full commen- 
tary on the Proverbs of Solomon proper, he has tried his hand to get a 
better sense out of the names in the two last chapters. It will sound very 
strange to most readers to hear, instead of ‘‘the words of Agur,’’ etc., the 
following: 


‘‘Words of I-Fear, Son of the Godly; The Prophecy:— 
The Strong Man speaks to the God-with-me, 
to God-with-me and to I-am-able.’’ 


We will not venture on any criticism of the author’s etymology or 
translation here, more than to express doubt as to its general acceptance, 
even by scholars. Whilst we think there are some strained interpreta- 
tions, there is very much in the spirit and execution of the work to com- 
mend. The reader may be assured that he will find much to interest and 
instruct, and the careful student much that is worthy of his serious con- 
sideration. ‘The aim of the author should be the true aim of all who un- 
dertake the work of interpreting the Bible—‘‘the plain sense of the Holy 
Spirit.’ 


Faith and Free Thought. A Second Course of Lectures Delivered at the 
request of the Christian Evidence Society. Witha Preface By the Right 
Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, D. b., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
(Third Thousand). London; Hodder & Stoughton. pp. xv.; 469. 1873. 


Popular Objections to Revealed Truth. Considered in a Series of Lec- 
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tures Delivered the New Hall of Science, Old Street, City Road, Under 

the Auspices of the Christian Evidence Society. pp. xix.; 345. 1873. 

These two volumes, issued originally under the same auspices, are quite 
different in character and design. The one is intended to meet such diffi- 
culties, and present such arguments, as address themselves to thoughtful, 
educated minds. The other deals with the popular objections to revela- 
tion. They have their merits in their own particular way. ‘The latter 
volume does not appear to be as vigorous in thought or style as the former. 
But some allowance must be made for the time and circumstances of the 
lectures of this volume. They were addressed to ‘audiences consisting 
almost exclusively of working men,’’ and each Lecture followed by free 
discussion. The former volume is more thorough and exhaustive of the 
topics treated, and they are just those that engage the attention of such 
of the present generation, as concern themselves with the great questions 
of religion. The Christian Evidence Society is doing a good work in fur- 
nishing such volumes. 


HENRY HOYT, NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
For sale by E. S. German, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Not Forsaken, or The Old House in the City. By Agnes Giberne, author 
of “Hungering and Thirsting,’’ ‘“T'wo Little Bruces,’’ ete., ete. pp. 331. 
1873. 

The story of two little girls, passing through quite different experiences, 
and exposed to severe trials, yet not forsaken. It is intended to illustrate 
the title of the volume, and furnishes one instance in which there is some 
connection between the title and the story. 


Mozart's Early Days. From the German of Franz Hoffmann. pp. 157. 

1873. 

This little volume does not profess to be a memoir of Mozart's early 
life. It only presents us with a few seenes during this period. There 
are seven brief chapters, and our subject takes leave of us when but twelve 
years of age. However, by this time he had won the proudest honors in 
the realm of music. Truth is here stranger than fiction. 


Adventures of Kwet, the Chinese Girl. By Myra, author of ‘Little 
Lizette,” ete. pp. 276. 
This is an interesting story, in which we are introduced into scenes 
which our Chinese immigration are likely to make us more familiar. 


The Adopted Child. pp. 334. 


This neat book is anonymous, but the author knows well how to write 
The story is full of natural grace and tenderness, and will be read with 
rare interest and profit, impressing its beautiful lessons on the young 
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NELSON & PHILLIPS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila. 

Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. 111.—Joshua to II. Samuel. 
Book of Joshua, by D. Steele. Book of Judges to Il. Samuel, by Rev. 
M.S. Terry, A. M.D. D. Whedon, LL. D., Editor. pp. 558. 1873. 
This volume is one of a series intended to furnish a manual Commen- 

tary on the Old Testament corresponding with Dr. Whedon’s on the New. 

The work is to be done by eminent scholars of the Methodist Church, un- 

der Dr. Whedon's able editorial supervision. Of this volume, the notes 

on Joshua, and the first three chapters of Judges were first written by Dr. 

Steele, Professor and Vice-President of Syracuse University. A pressure 

of other duties preventing him from completing the work and revising it 

for the press, this was done by Mr. Terry. 

The plan of the work forbids amplified discussion, and looks to concise, 
direct, clear, and sharp explanation of the scripture text. The present 
volume is marked by many of the characteristics that have distinguised 
Dr. Whedon’s comments. It shows the fruits of ripe scholarship, using 
the latest results of archeological and critical information. The notes 
are terse and suggestive, and anti-Calvinistic. 

The ‘‘Four Great Quarterlies,’’ for October, reprinted by the Leonard 

Scott Publishing Company, have brought very interesting and valuable 

articles. In the London Qvarterly, among others are very instructive 

discussions, ‘‘The English Pulpit,’’ Voltaire,’ and a review of “Herbert 

Spencer’s Philosophy.’’ The review of Dr. Strauss’ Confession in The 

Edinburgh Review, is vigorous, but itself runs into lax theology. The 

British Quarterly, always rich, contains an able examination and refuta- 

tion of the teaching of Herbert Spencer. The articles of the Westmins- 

ter Review are fresh and strong, but too one-sided and infidel to be either 
true or good. Blackwood has brought many finely written and valuable 
articles. 


We desire to call attention to the advertisement of The Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co., on third page of our Review cover, where terms of sub- 
scription, &c., for these publications may be seen. 
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